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(Professional Wo¥erfisements, 


These will be received up to Thursday morning. 
Five lines or under 2/6; or two insertions 4/-; for 


three 5/-. 
Each line abpve five—first nsertion 6d; after first 3d. 
Average—seven words in a line. 


These Advertisements will not be inserted 
unless prepaid, and if replies are to be received at this 
office an extra ninepence must be included. 





Lancashire V.M.A. 
MEETING will be held at the Grand Hotel, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, 8th December at 4 p.m. 
Agenda—Routine business; Mr. Tudor Hughes will 
read « paper on “Equine Vaccins and Serum Therapy” 


139 Marsland Rd.,Sale. JoHn SpRvUELL, Hon. Sec. 





Southern Counties V.S. 


I? is proposed to hold the next meeting on Thursday, 
9th in London, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
after which the Annual Dinner will be held. All mem- 
bers of the Society and those of the Royal Counties and 
Eastern Counties Societies are cordially invited. 
Arundel. Jas. T. ANewrn, Hon. Sec. 


V ETERIN ARY Surgeon with — experience, 

horses and cattle, wanted for West Indies ; 3 years 
agreement with probable extension, passage paid, house 
free and travelling expenses ; Salary £700 per annum. 
Address, 1124 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, 8.W. 3. 








CLASS _D Student with experience (references, if 

required) desires to see practice and assist a Veteri 
nary Surgeon during the Xmas Vacation. Services for 
keep and rail expenses. Address, 1127 V.R., 20 Fulham 
Road, London, 8. W. 3. 


WANTED, practical assistant for general practice in 

Ireland ; Partnership may be entertained ; motor 
cyclist preferred. Send references etc., stating sala 
required, outdoor, to 1123 V.R., 20 Fulham ) 
London, 8.W. 3. 


F, NERGETIC and thoroughly up-to-date Veterinary 
Surgeon desires post as Assistant or Manager in 
good class mixed practice. Partnership or Succession 
considered, if desirable. Excellent references. Address 
1125 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3. 
CLASS D Student, experienced in all classes of 
practice, wishes to assist a practitioner during the 
Xmas Vacation ; write ag re Address 1126 V.R., 
20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


TUDENT requires “The Anatomy of Domestic 
Animals” by Sisson, second edition. Address, 
1128 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


ASSISTAN T required, London practice. preferably 
with view to succession. Single man. Address 
3117 V.R.. 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 




















MB¢.V:S. is free to act for Veterinary Surgeon in 
; London or Suburbs for week-ends and evenings, 
in return for board and lodging, and small remuneration. 
Address, 1129 V.R., 20 am Koad, London, 8.W.3 


Mallein and Tuberculin 


M EMBERS of the Profession may obtain Mallein 
and Tuberculin on application to the Principal 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1., on 
the following terms: In bottles 6d. per dose ; minimum 
quantity supplied, two doses, In hermetically sealed 
tubes containing one dose each (specially suitable for 
use abroad), od oe | dose. Concentrated (for the ophthal- 
mic test), in ed tubes, 9d. per dose. 





OR Sale. A double-fronted house, freehold ; nine 

rooms ; h. and c. water, electric and gas through- 

out ; good garden and room for garage, and a small 

suburban practice (mostly canine), capable of extension. 

Address, G.S., c/o Walter Jarvis, Solicitor, 18 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


C LASS D. Student wishes to assist practitioner in 

good class practice during Xmas Vacation. Has 
had previous experience in mixed practice. Terms, 
board and expenses paid. Address, 1121 V.R., 20 
Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3. 


RACTITIONERS wishing to dispose of their 

practices or wanting partners are invited to apply 
to Peacock & Hadley, Veterinary Transfer Agents, 19 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C. who always have several 
would-be purchasers of practices or partnerships on 
their books. No charge incurred unless sale effected. 
Locum Tenens and Assistants supplied at short notice. 








OSITION wanted by late V.S’s. son, as dresser and 
dispenser to a veterinary surgeon. Thoroughly 
understands horses and shoeing; good references. 
Address, 2119 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


OUTH Coast. Desirable old-established practice 
for sale. Excellent residential town. Expenses 
low. Small stock of drugs and instruments. Only those 
with ready capital need epply. Address, 3114 V.R., 20 
Fulham , London, 8,W. 3 


S Locum or Assistant. M.R.C.V.S. desires tempo- 
rary post. Experienced and thoroughly reliable. 
Good motorist and horseman. Excellent references. 
For particulars and terms, etc., address, 3113 V.R., 
20 Fulham Road, London 8.W. 3. 


POSITION wanted by the son of a late M.R.C.V.S. 

as bookkeeper and dispenser ; life experience. 
London. Have taken charge of forges and infirmary. 
Good canine surgeon. Excellent references. Address, 
3112 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


‘LASS B Student. University diploma. 12 years 
practical experience. Will give services for board- 
lodging and train fare, during xmas vacation. Excellent 
references. Address, 3116 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, 
London, 8.W. 3. 


M R.C.V.S., disengaged, practical and reliable, experi- 

enced town ‘and country, desires situation as 
assistant. South of Midlands preferred. Address, 1115 
V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


Vaccines. 

VETERIN ARIANS may obtain ~ ig Vaccines 
on application to the Principal, Glasgow Veteri- 

wow: Migs Advice as to suitability of case. Sterile 

swabs with instructions supplied. Terms on application 
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LAMENESS. 


The paper by Mr. McIntosh upon this subject, 
printed last week, and the resultant discussion which 
appears today, are full of interest. Both offered a 
common point for criticism, which several speakers 


indicated. To quote from one, the paper “ contained | = 


so much material that it was impossible to discuss 
it properly in the time available.’ The paper 
touched upon a great variety of subjects, necessarily 
without going into anyone deeply. The discussion 
naturally covered the same ground, and was there- 
fore inevitably superficial. Paper and discussion 
alike stimulate thought on many subjects connected 
with lameness, and are rich in suggestions for other 
papers more restricted in scope and deeper in inten- 
tion. In the latter direction in particular, they 
may bear good fruit. 

We can hardly feel proud of our professional 
progress with regard to equine lameness. One of the 
very oldest and widest fields of veterinary surgery, 
it still remains one of the most controversial ones. 
It abounds with debateable subjects, any one of 
which will furnish ample material for discussions. 
It is from papers thus limited—papers narrowing 
the field in order to search it closely—that advance 
is most likely to come. More comprehensive sur- 
veys, such as that by Mr. McIntosh, are chiefly 
useful in indicating and focussing attention upon 
points worthy of more detailed study. 

We have heard much talk lately of the great pro- 
fessional advantages in the way of clinical study 
and practice which the war brought us. Undoubt- 
edly those claims are justified. Many of our mem- 
hers, during the war, had more extensive experience 
in equine practice than they ever had before or are 
likely to have again. We have already had visible 
evidence of this concerning some subjects, especially 
operative surgery, but very little so far as regards 
lameness. Indeed, judging by the literature, it 
would almost seem as if the war had caused a 
diminution of our professional interest in lameness. 
There has certainly been less written on the subject 
since war began than there used to be in earlier 
days. 

Probably few practitioners realise how little has 
been written in this country upon lameness, con- 
sidering the importance the subject has always held 
in our work. No one who makes a sufficiently 
close study of our journals can fail to be struck by 
the paucity of the literature on lameness. As a re- 
sult our advance has been slow, and such as has 
been made is chiefly due to a very few men. We 
want more such men to take up a single cause of 
lameness, or afew closely related ones, and to 
collect clinical evidence for study. Mr. F. T. Harvey, 


in his method of preparing his recent noteworthy 
paper upon periodontal disease, set a good example 
for students of lameness. Most of our past advances 
in lameness have been made by working on such 
lines, and most future ones will be. 








NomInaTions To Councin, 1921. 


The foreign voting papers will be issued early in 
January, and nominations for election should there- 
fore be intimated before the end of December. 

Following is a list of the members of the Council 
who retire but who are eligible for re-election in 
June next :— 


S. H. Slocock, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
W. J. Mulvey, 3.e., Muttusmoor, St. Nicholas Rd., 
Upper Tooting. 
E. S. Shave, 142 Camden Road, N.W. 1. 
J. H. Carter, Avalon, Western Road, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
T. 8. Price, 102 Leigham Court Road., 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 
J. McKinna, 20 Ramsden St., Huddersfield, Yorks. 
J. MeI. McCall, Ministry of Agriculture, 
4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 
P. Wilson, Hyndford Road, Lanark. 








BLACK-QUARTER—RECOVERY. 


Subject :— Shorthorn cow, 7-8 years of age. 
Normal up to time I was called in. 

At the farm I found cow lying down and blowing. 
Temperature 103°F., pulse 75 and intermittent ; 
eyes Staring and glassy, and a “ crepitating ” area 
about the size of my palm jusf to one side of the 
dorsal vertebrae. 1 gave no diagnosis, but visited 
another farm and called back in about two hours. 
The area of crepitation had extended along the back 
and down the quarter. 

I diagnosed “ quarter-ill,”’ but left word, that the 
‘cow would be dead in a few hours. 

I had reason to call at the same farm two days 
later, and to my surprise found the animal still 
alive ; the swollen area was still well marked. The 
farmer had been feeding her with oatmeal gruel in 
the meantime. However, I was still of opinion 
that she would die, but did not express it this time. 

A month later I again visited farmer and found 
the cow normal. 

Such an experience may be common knowledge 
to some veterinarians: to me it was the first case 
of this description I had come across; hence my 
reason for reporting it. 
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MILK-FEVER BEFORE CALVING. 


On the evening of Nov. 24th, I received a wire to 
attend a cow some 15 miles away, which was 
unable to calve. I found a large short-horn cow 
down in house, struggling violently and champing 


her jaws. Examination showed the os well dilated, |), 


but water-bag had not burst. On rupturing the 
covering a very large amount of fluid was dis- 
charged. After some difficulty, I delivered a large 


live calf ; then treated the cow in the ordinary way | pe 


for milk fever, and as she was by this time in 
a collapsed condition, I gave a hypodermic of 
strychnine and ether. The owner told me that 
this cow had been unsteady on her legs all day, and 
that he had great difficulty in getting her into a 
loose house. 

The following morning I got a wire to say cow 
was up, followed by a letter saying cow and calf 
were doing all right. 

My reason for reporting this case is that it is the 
first time I have know a calving case to be compli- 
cated with milk fever. 

F. W. Taytor, M.R.C.V.S. 
Quay, New Ross, Nov. 29. 








NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





Roya Counties VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SouTHERN CouNTIES VETERINARY SOcIETY. 
SoutH-EasTeRN VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting at the Grand Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, on 
Thursday, 2nd September. (Ante p. 261). 





_ SOME CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON LAMENESS. 


By J. W. McInTosu, M.RB.c.v.8., London, 8.E. 


Discussion. 


Prof. F. T. G. Hoppay said the members were deeply 
indebted to the author for the trouble he had taken in 
preparing the subject for discussion, and particularly for 
the practical demonstration of the interesting cases of 
lameness which had been seen at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market. The only fault that could be found with the 
meeting was that the pabulum which had been brought 
forwenl was of such great interest that it would have 
been better to have had only one paper instead of two, 
because the time available did not permit of adequate 
discussion of both of them. It would have been of great 
value had the members been able to spend more time at 
the demonstrations, recording their own observations, 
and afterwards putting certain of their opinions to the 
test with cocaine or other methods which were at their 
disposal. He had particularly in mind two of the cases 
about which there was a good deal of variety of opinion, 
the first was the hunter, and the second the cart horse 
which was lame in the hip, or hock, or thigh, or some- 
where between the two, on the offhind! It reminded 
him of a case in which Sir John M‘Fadyean once offered 
to give an opinion on a lame horse at the Midland Rail- 
way Company’s —, when Mr. my was veter- 


i surgeon there. ith his usual ttish acumen, 


Sir John said “the horse is lame in the hip, or the foot, 
or else between the two,” and of course tte 


was right. 





The author had attained to the degree of practice in re- 
rd to lameness in which he could sometimes say that 
e did not know what was the cause of the lameness. 
As a practitioner got older he acknowledged his difficul- 
ties in that respect, as compared with the first few days 
after he had received his diploma, when he could easily 
diagnose any and every lameness which was brought to 
im! Accuracy in the diagnosis of lameness could only 
be learned by practical experience. It was one of the 
things in which bookwork was of a value that by itself 
was absolutely useless. It was only by practical ex- 
rience that one could become expert in diagnosis ; and 
it was of such importance to the general practitioner 
that it was an argument for the student commencing his 
practical studies at as early and receptive an age as 
possible. The student in the large cities had ample 
opportunities every day as he went along the streets of 
utilising his observation in the power of diagnosing 
lameness. One thing which had struck him very much 
was the author’s statement that it was always dangerous 
to make a diagnosis on one prominent symptom alone, 
a fact which all practitioners learned as they got older. 
The huater shown at the demonstration was an illustra- 
tion of that point. He did not agree with the author’s 
statement that pricks and picked-up nails were easy of 
diagnosis. He had learned one important lesson in that 
respect which he was sure had been learned by every 
practitioner—he had come a “cropper” at some time or 
other by not having the shoe off in a case of lameness, so 
that a prick or a —s- nail had led him to make a 
faulty diagnosis. The rule of always having the shoe 
off and examining the foot before giving an opinion in a 
case of lameness was a golden one that should always be 
followed. 

The specimen of the fractured pedal bone which had 
been exhibited was exceedingly interesting to him, be- 
cause some time ago he had a similar case showing ex- 
actly the same symptoms. The post-mortem showed a 
small fracture in identically the same spot as the speci- 
men that had been exhibited. The likeness of fracture 
of the first rib and radial paralysis showed the necessity 
for a “wait and see” policy in all cases of dropped 
elbow. Those who cast horses a lot frequently saw that 
trouble, and he did not think it was possible to be cer- 
tain of a fracture of the first rib to make that diagnosis 
to begin with. Very many of the cases were alright 

in within a few hours, and quite a large proportion 
of them within ten days. Those could not be fracture 
of the first rib ; they were true cases of radial paralysis. 
mega tsa given rise to more dispute than the pre- 
sence or absence of spavin. The paper recalled to his 
mind the well-known case in which Mr. Sheather, a 
London practitioner, fought a case against a client who 
wanted to return a mare which he examined for sound- 
ness, and which he said was suffering from spavin. Mr. 
Sheather won the case, and a post-mortem on the mare 
twelve or fifteen months afterwards proved that he was 
perfectly right, as also did a skiagraph which was taken 
of the hocks. 

Reasonable aids to diagnosis which the author had 
not mentioned were cocaine and X-rays. 

Mr. McInTosH said that he mentioned cocaine in his 
paper. 

rof. Hoppay, continuing, said that cocaine was un- 
doubtedly a very valuable aid to diagnosis which could 
settle with certainty in a few minutes whether a horse 
was lame or not below a certain point. There were diffi- 
culties connected with X-rays diagnosis, but it was by no 
means impossible. Some fifteen years he did a lot 
of work with a radiographer on the subject, and the 
difficulties then experienced were, first of all, the acces- 
sibility of the X-ray apparatus to the animal ; secondly, 
the necessity of having a reasonably quiet horse ; and, 
thirdly, that the part of the body must be such through 
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which the X-rays would penetrate quickly. If those 
difficulties were overcome X-rays were of very great use 
where expense was no object, such as, for instance, in 
connection with valuable race-horses. This was shown 
in the case of the great race horse Holocaust, which had 
a very bad split pastern. It was so badly split that it 
hardly required the X-rays to show it, but it demon- 
strated that the rays could be used for the purpose, and 
he knew that they were used for diagnostic purposes in 
cases of dispute. Another instrument which might be 
used a great deal more than it was in this country was 
the cinematograph. This country was much behind- 
hand in that respect as compared with the Continent. 
As a method of teaching students the different attitudes 
adopted by the horse in locomotion and in certain lame- 
nesses it might be much more used than it is at present. 
If only some of the Societies were rich they might give 
a little of their funds towards providing cinematograph 
apparatus for the different schools, or for use in a com- 
mon centre where practititioners could obtain facilities 
for using them when required. He saw such an appar- 
atus in one of the veterinary schools in Italy ; it was 
being constantly used, and it gave most excellent demon- 
strations of lameness. The particular illustration he 
saw was a fracture of the cielo and that was taken 
by a portable cinematograph apparatus which cost only 
about £50. The horse was simply walked in front of 
the operator, who turned the handle of the machine, and 
the result was a most interesting set of films showing 
the horse going backward and forward with that partic- 
ular injury to the shoulder joint. The injury was veri- 
fied afterwards by post-mortem. He was informed 
that the apparatus was used a great deal for teaching 
purposes in the school, and that it had been found of 
very great value. 

o sum up, the gist of the paper was that practitioners 

should miss nothing which could be utilised which would 
be of value in making diagnosis of lameness. They 
must first of all see the horse in the stable, and then at 
its work in every position. It would have been impos- 
sible to have a better demonstration of different types o 
lameness than that which had been given by the author 
that afternoon. ' 
) Mr. Hewirr exhibited to skiagraphs of a horse’s foot 
— side-bones. The shoe could be seen quite plain- 
ly at the bottom margin of the photograph on either 
side. X-rays were, he thought, very often of valuable 
aid in obscure cases, and it was surprising how quiet the 
horse es while the photograph was being taken. The 
skiagraphs were taken in connection with a dispute 
which arose as to whether the horse had side-bones or 
not. 

Prof. G. H. WooLprR1pDGE said the only fault he had to 
find with the paper was that it contained more material 
than it was possible adequately to discusss at the meet- 
ing. The paper and the demonstration had emphasised 
more than many of the members had previously cared 
to admit the very real difficulties that existed in con- 
nection with the diagnosis of lameness. Those who 
possessed better opportunities than some general practi- 
tioners of keeping individual horses under observation 
for prolonged periods were not always able to come toa 
decision, even with that extra advantage. Numerous 
instances had occurred in his own experience in which, 
after persistent observation, he had to confess in the end 
that he did not know the cause of the lameness. As the 
author had pointed out, it was necessary carefully to 
guard —_ assuming that what was obvious was 
always the cause of the trouble. For instance, horses 
frequently had spavin or ringbone which were not at the 
time causing any trouble, but nevertheless the horse was 
very lame, and it was necessary to guard against assum- 
ing that these were the cause of the lameness. The 
various tests that had been put forward were of great 





help. As the author said, no one test of itself was diag- 
nostic, but taken in combination with various other 
symptons they helped in arriving at a correct solution. 
One test the author mentioned, which was often accept- 
ed in the diagnosis of hock and spavin lameness in par- 
ticular, was the flexion of the hock, which was held up 
for some little time, causing acute lameness on the re- 
sumption of movement. Hethought, however, one was 
apt to be misled by that test, because he was of opinion 
that a similar effect was produced in some cases of stifle 
lameness. In excessive flexion of the limb, produced in 
the test both joints were involved in the flexion, and in 
some cases of gonitis the acute lameness was accentuated 
immediately on exercise being resumed. He was not 
particularly clear with regard to what the author had 
said about “em> elbow and a fractured first rib. He 
was not sure if the author intended to convey that a 
dropped elbow was not due to radial paralysis because 
it might also be associated with a fractured first rib. 

Mr. McIntosu said he stated in the paper that it was 
seen also in radial paralysis. 

Prof. WooLpDRIDGE said that his opinion in those cases 
was that in each instance the dropped elbow was radial 
paralysis when it was associated with a fractured first 
rib. The reason for that was that the fracture of the 
first rib took place just at the position where the radial 
nerve passed round the front of the rib, and the result 
was produced because the fracture involved the nerve 
and caused the radial paralysis. A similar explanation 
occurred in those instances where a dropped elbow 
occurred a very short period after a horse had been 
cast. At the time of casting there was bruising in the 
same region which had not been sufficient to cause a 
fracture in the first instance, but it bruised the nerve at 
the same position—with resulting radial paralysis of a 
shorter duration. The great peculiarity of radial para- 
lysis when associated with fracture of the first rib was 

escribed by Mr. Hunting in a very graphic way. Mr. 
Hunting showed that, although there was acute lame- 
ness to begin with, relief was obtained from the lame- 


f | ness after a time, while it recurred a week or two later 


and remained in evidence for a month or two, eventually 
subsiding. Mr. Hunting explained that in the first 
instance, there a an extravasation on the nerve 
at the seat of the fracture, which, after absorption, 
passed away, or was relieved to some extent, was pres- 
ently followed by callus formation which again caused 
pressure on the nerve and lameness for a certain period, 
until the nerve accommodated itself and the callus be- 
came reduced in size. The chief difficulty he had ex- 
perienced in connection with the application of X-rays 
to horses’ limbs was to get the horses to remain quiet 
sufficiently long for the exposure’ of the plate, which had 
to be longer than with a human subject, owing to the 
greater density of the tissues. He would like to know 
where such aepeeetne was available in order that prac- 
titioners might resort to it, or recommend its use in 
cases of doubtful diagnosis. ° 

Prof, E. B. Reynoups thanked the author for his ex- 
cellent paper, which however, contained so much material 
that it was impossible to discuss it properly in the time 
available. He would therefore, only refer to one or two 
points that appealed to him. All the members recog- 
nised, he thought, the correctness of the author’s state- 
ment that the more experienced a practitioner became 
the more careful he was in giving a rapidly formed defi- 
nite diagnosis ; it was quite impossible in many cases to 
form a lightning diagnosis ; it was only in very few cases 
that this could be done. As the author had stated, too 
much notice should not be taken of any one prominent 
symptom, and similarly it was necessary to guard against 
taking too much account of symptoms that might have 
been set up as a result of the lameness. For instance, 
Mr. McIntosh mentioned when speaking of spavin that 
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there might be symptoms of ringbone on the same limb. 
It was quite common, in his experience, to find that an 
animal that was suffering from spavin showed symptoms 
of what might be mistaken for ringbone. He had seen 
cases in which it had been stated that the animal was 
suffering from ringbone whereas spavin had been the 
cause of the lameness. Owing to the spavin, the animal 
used the limb with the bones held in an unnatural 
position, with the result that a sort of compensating 
thickening of the tissues around the coronary joint took 
place. He believed that was a much more promient 
_ tom than was often recognised. Again, in the case 
of a horse suffering from sprain of the check ligament, 
although some of the lameness might be due to the 
spraining of the ligament, it would be found in almost 
all those cases that the chief cause of the lameness was 
ringbone. Spraining of the ligament was chiefly due to 
the animal using the limb in an unnatural position in 
order to ease the pain. It was always necessary care- 
fully to examine the limb to ascertain whether there 
were any signs of ringbone present. He disagreed with 
the author’s statement, referred to by Prof. Hobday— 
that certain lamenesses, such as those caused by pricks 
or picked-up nails, or laminitis, could be dismissed in a 
word. He did not disagree with him over the pricks or 
picked-up nails, but over laminitis. He did not say 
that a veterinary —— who had experience would 
ever be mistaken, but he thought many members would 
agree that they had seen or heard of such cases where 
laminitis had been mistaken for injury to the back. 
The cases he had in mind were those in which the animal 
was suffering from a not very acute laminitis in the hind 
feet. That was an error which should be guarded against. 
He had been particularly struck with the author’s state- 
ment that, after — a horse, the veterinary sur- 
n should endeavour to form a mental picture of the 
ameness. He thoroughly agreed with that statement. 
An endeavour should be made to work out in one’s mind 
what pain would be likely to cause the animal to move 
in that particular manner, and one might go further, and 
endeavour to make a comparison with oneself. He did 
not say that was a method which could be adopted in 
all cases of lameness, but he thought it was one which 
might be of some aid in many cases. He also thought 
it was eminently desirable to endeavour to obtain the 
history of cases of lameness. This was especially de- 
sirable in cases upon which it was difficult to arrive at a 
diagnosis as to whether there was a fracture of one of 
the bones inside the hoof. The history in such cases 
frequently was of assistance in enabling the practitioner 
to come to a definite conclusion as to whether a fracture 
was present or not. 
_ Mr. J. WiLert desired to deal with a few of the sub- 
jects which were brought forward by the author in the 
course of his demonstration during the afternoon. The 
first case was, in his opinion, undoubtedly a case of 
nervous disease. It was rare to see an animal so affected 
in the front as it was in the hind limbs ; but when a 
horse was hurt in the back it was not at all rare to see it 
show the same symptoms elsewhere. He formed the 
opinion that the hunter was a case of lower ring-bone 
causing lameness ; while he formed the opinion in regard 
to the bay horse, lame on the off side, that it was lame in 
the quarter. He thought a good ‘ of the members 
located the lameness in the stifle. If all the members 


had expressed their opinions in writing of the various 
cases he thought the author would probably have formed 
an opinion of his own diametrically opposite to them. 
The chestnut horse with atrophy of the gluteal muscles 
was a most interesting case. It would have been of 
great interest to know whether the horse had suffered 
previously from azoturia, but as the horse had only re- 





cently come under the author’s notice he understood the 
information could not be given. It was not at all un- 
common to see an animal with atrophy of the gluteal 
muscles ete that disease ; but if a horse was 
affected bilaterally it generally went to the knacker. 
The black horse had very sloping terns behind ; it 
had a thickening below the hock, and in its movements 
just before putting its foot down it simulated the move- 
ment in a case of sand-crack. He thought he felt a 
thickening over the region of the pyramidal process of 
the os pedis, and he noticed that the horse was getting 
that shaped foot which was termed buttress foot. 

He thought members of the profession as a whole did 
not take into consideration as much as they should the 
slight shifting of a cartilage of a joint. There was no 
degree of osteopathy in veterinary medicine. He had 
been surprised to find lately, when people had complained 
of trouble with the knee, that when they had been laid 
on the table the injured leg had been at least two inches 
shorter than the other. The history showed that proba- 
bly one or two years previously there had been an injury 
up in the hip, and when the osteopath put pressure 
around the quarter pain was evinced, even at that late 
date. If there was a slight displacement of the cartilage 
and a different movement of the limb there was displace- 
ment also of the nerve, and many cases of sciatica might 
arise from a partial displacement of the cartilage of the 
hip In cases where the osteopath was called to attend 
to people suffering from chronic headache, it was fre- 
quently found that by manipulation of the spine in the 
cervical region, manipulation of the head and placing 
the cartilage in position, that the headache disappeared. 
Veterinary surgeons could not ask their patients quest- 
ions, but the remarks he had made emphasised the point 
that lamenesses might be due to a cause twelve months 
0 to the date when the lameness first showed 
itself. 

Mr. G. P. MALE expressed the hope that it might be 
possible for the Society to have further ocular demon- 
strations of lameness and other subjects of interest to 
the members, as he was sure they would prove to be 
very interesting indeed. He did not altogether agree 
with some of the remarks the author had made. Mr. 
McIntosh followed the view of some other experts in 
saying that he thought sidebones did not cause lame- 
ness when complicated with ringbone or other things. 
Personally he thought that 4 more to heavy horses 
than to light horses, as he had seen many cases of 
hunters and harness horses in which sidebones had 
caused stilted action and lameness. 

As to radial paralysis, was it necessary, when symptons 
of dropped elbow were shown, for the nerve to be para- 
lysed? If the nerve was paralysed, muscles got sprained 
in other parts of the body ; and why those particular 
muscles should get sprained without any injury to the 
nerve he could not imagine. He thought slight cases 
were simply due to a sprain of,the muscles. Three of the 
experts who had joined in the discussion had given an 
opinion as to the cause of the lameness, but personally 
he felt very shy in giving an opinion. He thought it 
would have been of great interest if a secret ballot had 
taken place, each of the members writing down what 
they thought the lameness was due to, and the majority 
being taken as the correct solution. The author had 
very wisely pointed out that two of the most difficult 
lamenesses to diagnose were ringbone and stifle lameness, 
and two very good examples of that kind had been 
shown in the course of the demonstration, one in which 
the horse was lame in both fore feet, and the other in 
which it was lame in the off hind, where he personally 
thought, from the way the horse moved his leg and 
showed signs of pain, that it was a case of synovitis. 
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REPLY. 


Mr. J. W. McInrTosu after thanking the members for 
the kind way in which his paper had been received, said 
that while he agreed with Prof. Hobday—that pricks 
and gathered nails sometimes left little local evidence to 
hang a diagnosis upon, still, he thought that in the 
majority of cases a careful examination of the foot would 
furnish the necessary proof. 

With regard to radial paralysis, he thought he had 
stated in his paper that while “ dropped elbow ” was in- 
variably associated with fracture of the first rib, it was 
also seen in injury to the nerve and muscle of that 
region. He had met cases in which this symptom was 
very pronounced and yet complete recovery had taken 
place in three days which, he thought, was suflicient 
proof that it did occur from other causes than fracture 
of the rib. 

X-rays would be very useful in the case of fracture, 
but he had never yet had their use demonstrated in a 
case of horse practice ; He saw no reason why X-rays 
should not be successfully applied, if an animal could 
be induced to stand quietly. Prof. Wooldridge, while 
agreeing that flexion of the hock joint was a useful pro- 
cedure in cases of hock lameness, considered that it was 
not diagnostic in-as-much as flexion of an extreme nature 
would influence the action of other joints—particularly 
the stifle, and thus might be misleading. With this he 
quite agreed, but he did not put it forward as diagnos- 
tic, but only as a means of helping to a correct diagnosis. 
or on the question of dropped elbow he agreed 
with. 

He was pleased to hear Prof. Reynolds views on the 
matter of hasty conclusions. It was very noticeable 
throughout the profession, particularly in Police Court- 
yards—often to the detriment of the individual and of 
the profession. Offhand and positive assertions appealed 
« some people, but not to the thinking, intelligent 
client. 

With regard to spavin, when the limb assumed the 
characters described by Prof. Reynolds it was no longer 
a case of obscure lameness. Walking on the toe, con- 
traction of the tendons, ringbone, were very frequently 
associated with old standing cases ; it was not at this 
stage that difficulty arose, but before there was any ex- 
ternal signs other than the lameness. As to Mr. Male’s 
remarks on sidebones he (Mr. McIntosh) preferred a 
horse without them, but he was not inclined to regard 
them as troublesome, if the animal had a good deep, 
strong, open foot. He was speaking more particularly 
of the heavy horse of which he had some considerable 
experience. He thought he might possibly take a more 
yo view of them in the case of the light legged 
animal. 


On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. McIntosh for his paper, and 
the meeting terminated. 








CENTRAL DIVISION. 





A general meeting was held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on Thursday November 4th, Maj.-Gen. L. J. Blenkinsop 
in the chair. The following signed the attendance 
book :—Prof. E. B. Reynolds, Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Smith, 
Vety. Capt. G. Rees-Mogg, Majs. P. W. Dayer Smith, 
P. J. Simpson, and E. M. Perry, Capts. A. L. Wilson, 
and G. Beske Martin, Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, J. 
Willett, J. Rowe and Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 








ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Fellows of the Society :— 


Maj. F.S. Probyn, M.R.c.v.s., Green Hill Farm, Harrow’ 

Vety. Capt. B. R. Body, 2nd Life Guards. 

C. M. W. Parks, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 90 Telford Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, 8.W. 


The following gentlemen were nominated and will 
come up for election at the next meeting :— 


Maj. K. McL. McKenzie, D.s.0., R.A.V.C. 

Maj. B. L. Lake, D.s.0., R.A.v.C. 

James Seton, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., High Street, Hounslow. 

Walter Grey, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 148 High Street, Ilford. 

Col. W. A. Wood, c.B.z., M.R.¢.v.s., School of Agricul- 
ture. The University, Cambridge. 

W. G. Evans, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Rayleigh, Essex. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


[mmediately after the meeting, the Forty-seventh 
Annual Dinner of the Society was held. Maj.-Gen. L. 
J. Blenkinsop, c.B., p.s.0., President of the Society, 
occupied the chair. 

_ Although it was only the forty-seventh annual dinner, 
it was in fact the Jubilee of the Society, which was 
established fifty years ago, but on three occasions an 
annual dinner was not held in consequence of the war. 

There was a very large attendance 111 sat down, 
among those present were Maj.-Gen. Sir Nevill Smyth, 
V.c., K.C.B., (Commanding the 47th London Territorial 
Division), Sir d‘Arcy Power, K.B.E., Maj.-Gen. E. R. C. 
Butler, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burgoyne, 
M.P., Maj.-Gen. A. P. Blenkinsop, o.B., c.m.c.., Dr. A. W. 
J. MacFadden, c.B., Maj.-Gen. Sit Fred. Smith, K.c.M.G., 
C.B, €.M.G., Mr. George Thatcher (Solicitor to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons), and Mr. F. Bullock 
(Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), 
many of whom were accompanied by ladies. 

The loyal Toasts were enthusiastically honoured. 


Mr. J. W. McINTosH proposed the toast of The Im- 
perial Forces. He said it was not necessary to parade 
for after-dinner eulogy the courage and chivalry of the 
Imperial Forces. Britain required no reminder of the 
debt she owed to her valiant sons. The great European 
war with its horror and anxieties was over, and, although 
it had brought great mental and material suffering to 
practically every home, it had also supplied evidence of 
courage, heroism and martyrdom whieh was unsurpassed 
in the history of the country. Those deeds and exploits 
were written in the records of English history and were 
not only known to all the world but were embalmed and 
ag ages in the hearts and minds of a grateful people. 

he high and distinguished position this country held 
amongst the nations of the earth was entirely due to our 
Imperial defences. He sincerely trusted that the peace 
of Europe and of the whole world was now established 


|on a solid and lasting basis. The members of the Society 


had every reason to be proud of the work done by the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps and the members of the 
profession in general, and he was very pleased to see so 
many around the dinner table that evening bearing 
evidence of the distinguished and valuable services they 
had rendered. (Cheers). In addition to the excellent 
service rendered in connection with the war the veteri- 
nary profession had been doing excellent work in other 
directions, perhaps no profession had done more useful 
work in suppressing disease and promoting animal life, 
and yet what a slender hold they had on the gratitude of 
the nation. He was happy to couple the Toast with the 
pame of a very distinguished soldier, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
Nevill Smyth, v.c. (Cheers). 
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Maj.-Gen. Sir Nevit SMYTH, V.c., K.C.B., who was re 
ceived with very hearty cheers on rising to respond, said 
it was a grateful task and a proud privilege for him to 
respond for the Imperial Forces, and in doing so he felt 
sure that he had associated with him the greater number 
of those present. Those members of the Society who 
were not serving overseas were in almost every case 
doing valuable work for the military forces at home. It 
would certainly not be a platitude if he referred to the 
magnificent work of the R.A.V.C. during the war. They 
had made the most wonderful strides in scientific pro- 
gress: and statistics showed that if it had not been for 
the splendid work of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
the war could not have proceeded. An enormous num- 
ber of animals was used during the war—he was told 
that at one period the total was over a million—and if 
the losses by disease had equalled those of the South 
African war it would have been impossible to carry on 
the Great war to its successful and comparatively earl 
conclusion. He had been associated for 32 years wit 
the R.A.V.C., in which were many of his best friends. 
The officers in that Corps had always been a splendid 
example of rectitude and had always showed a splendid 
sense of discipline and of the meaning of the — 
word in the English language—Duty. He was also able 
to say that ‘the veterinary officers with whom he had 
been closely associated in several campaigns had always 
been sportsmen, and of every one of them it might 
said, in the words of Horace, “ Gaudebat equis canibus- 
que et fulgor viridis camp,” “He rejoiced in horse 
and dogs and the sheen of the green plain.” (Cheers). 

During the recent war the splendid work of the Terri- 
torial veterinary officers had been brought to the notice 
of everyone who served in the Forces, and he asked 
those present to bear with him for a few moments while 
he described the work which was now betng done in 
connection with the raising of the new Territorial Army. 
A Territorial Force was now being raised which, although 
weaker than that before the war. was generally con- 
sidered to be better organised, and capable of rapid ex- 
pansion. The scientific branches were being developed 
on a bigger scale than before the war, more particulariy 
the Royal Army Veterinary i He noticed on the 
menu that, although it was the fiftieth year of the 
Society’s existence, it was the forty-seventh annual 
dinner. Personally he had the privilege of commanding 
the Forty-seventh (Second) London Territorial Division 
IP apo Pewen had as its principal veterinary officer 
a very well-known member of the Society, Major Dayer 
Smith. They had started very well in the matter of 
recruiting, and already had several very gallant and 
suitable veterinary officers in the Forty-seventh Division. 
But there were still vacancies for officers to command 
mobile veterinary sections, veterinary evacyating 
stations, and veterinary hospitals, and officers were also 
required to take veterinary charge of Field Artillery 
Brigades, of the Divisional train, and of other Divisional 
troops, including Yeomanry. He desired to point out 
that the advantages of joining the Territorial Force were 
that officers now received pay at the same rate as officers 
in the Regular Army, and the expenses to which they 
were put were being very carefully looked into, with the 
result that officers in the future would not be put to an 
expense beyond che pay and allowances they received. 
He thought it might be claimed that officers who joined 
the Veterinary Service in the Territorial Force would 
have many opportunities of coming in contact with the 
owners of animals which they would not otherwise 
possess, in addition to the social benefits of belonging to 
a mess, and of having many opportunities of sport and 
reunions. He also desired to mention that they were 
starting show jumping for officers, who were not required 
to bring their own horses, the Territorial Force having 





some very excellent horses which had been purchased b 
the County of London Territorial Association , and whic 
they hoped would compete at Olympia next year. 
Officers who joined received an outfit allowance which 
covered all the expenses to which they were put. With 
regard to training, officers would only have to attend 
about ten drills before camp, and it was hoped that they 
would be able to come to camp for fifteen days, one year 
in every two. The artillery of the Forty-seventh 
Division expected to go next summer to Okehampton ; 
other parts of the Division would probably train at a sea- 
side resort in the south of England, where they would be 
in close /iatson with regular troops. He trusted thatall 
the members of the Society would make known the ex- 
cellent terms he had mentioned, and the fact that the 
Territorial Force was still short of about a dozen veteri- 
nary Officers for the two London Divisions. He hoped 
all those present would use their influence to induce 
officers to join the splendid Forty-seventh Division, 
which distinguished itself so much in the war as the 
Second London Division. He felt that he could not sit 
down without referring to the wonderful influence for 
good which the Society had had during many years upon 
the veterinary officers and veterinary surgeons of the 
country, an influence which had extended beyond the 
confines of this country—to their brethren in the Colonies 
(Cheers). 


Sir d’Arcy Power, K.B.E., in ppeinn the Centra 
Veterinary Society, which he said was really the Toast 
of the evening, pointed out that it was an advantage to 
have had some length of days because it enabled one to 
correct preconceived impressions, and to appreciate what 
in youth one was rather inclined to think were bad 
qualities. It was now more than thirty years since he 
came to teach at the Veterinary College, his predecessor 
having been “deleted,” if he might use the word, because 
he could not keep order in his classes, (Laughter). He 
was told when he first came on the scene that veterinary 
students were most excellent people, that nobody could 
be better than they were, but that they fought in season 
and out of season. They fought on the old straw bed 
under the archway on which horses were cast; they 
fought before lectures and after lectures. At the time 
he did not appreciate the object of those fights, but 
looking round the gathering that evening he was now 
able to appreciate the result. It was a training for what 
they hsd been through during the last five or six years 
and for the very admirable work they had done in the 
war. The Central Veterinary Society was one of the 
most important in the Kingdom. It had kept in touch 
many members of the veterinary profession who might 
otherwise have fallen away from each other, and brought 
them together from time to time for intellectual inter- 
course. 
He desired in conclusion to say that he had received 
a message from a gentleman who very much regretted 
that he was not able to be present that evening, Sir John 
Bland Sutton. (Cheers). He left Sir John about half- 
an-hour before coming to the dinner, and he desired him 
to express his deep regret that he could not attend. Sir 
John had just returned from Africa, and if he had been 
yoy he would no doubt have told the members how 
e had cured the indigestion of alligators and what he 
done for the crocodiles and hippopotami. (Laughter). 
He most heartily desired to congratulate the Society on 
having attained its jubiliee, and also to express his de- 
light at the fact that ladies were present at the gather- 
ing. If it was the first time he hoped it would not be 
the last, although they had plenty to do at the present 
time in regulating their homes and arranging their 
domesticeconomy. They would probably have sufficient 
to occupy their attention there for some time to come 
without taking up any outside professional work. He 
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hoped the rey | would long prosper, and that in the 
next fifty years their successors would be as happy and 
prosperous as they were at the present time. (Cheers). 


The PRESIDENT who was very warmly received on 
rising to respond, said it fell to him as the President to 
reply to the very excellent speech which Sir d’Arcy 
Power had just made. The Central Veterinary Society, 
which began in quite a small way, had been carried on 
for fifty years, the present meeting being itsjubilee. He 
desired in the first place to thank certain members of 
the Society for the energy they had displayed during the 
recent period of distress, which had enabled the Society 
to be carried on under the very difficult conditions which 
existed. Asa result, the Society was now running as 
well as—if not better than it did in pre-war days. 
(Cheers). Looking back fifty years in the veterinary 
profession, one was struck by the enormous changes 
which had been made not only in the profession itself 
but in the duties which it had to carryout. In London 
it was noticeable that the horse was gradually disap- 
pearing from the streets and its place taken by the motor 
car. It was really due to the invention of one of the 
members of the veterinary profession that the motor car 
was able to travel at the pace it did over the roads. 
When James B. Dunlop invented the tyre which was 
now on practically every car in the country, and had it 
fitted to a chair to carry his crippled child, he little 
thought to what extent his invention would affect his 
brother professional men. (Laughter). The work of 
the veterinary surgeon in London was changing, and he 
had no doubt it would change far more, but there was 
still work for the veterinary surgeon to do, and many 
fields for him to conquer—work particularly in connec- 
tion with the health of the nation which he and he alone 
could perform. Animal diseases had practically been 
stamped out of this island, but there was always a danger 
of the country being reinfected. 

He thought the British public hardly thanked the 
veterinary profession for what it had done for them. 
There was no country in the world so free from animal 
diseases asthis country. The animals of all the different 
nations which had participated in the last great war had 
been decimated by disease except those in our armies. 
It had been found possible after the armistice to bring 
back some 150,000 animals belonging to our armies in 
France, and distribute them over this island, and they 
had yet to hear of a single case of disease which could 
be traced to those animals. (Cheers). That was one 
thing which the profession had helped his Corps to do 
during the war, and it spoke for itself. In the metro- 
polis the veterinary profession had stamped out glanders, 
which was the biggest scourge of the horse population 
when the Society was first formed. That had been done 
by the use of mallein, a preparation discovered by a 
Russian veterinary surgeon. Amongst the herds of this 
country there was also a disease which in his opinion 
should be stamped out, namely, tuberculosis. Those 


gentlemen who helped to keep the Army free from. 


glanders during the war might, he thought, claim the 
right to be the people to stamp out tuberculosis. (Cheers). 
It was useless to talk about a clean milk supply if the 
cow which supplied the milk was not healthy. Milk 
was one of the most important things for the preserva- 
tion of infant life, and it was up to the women of this 
country to see that they got a clean and cheap milk 
supply. Women now had the vote, and they should use 
it. (Cheers). He thanked the members very much 
indeed for having made him their President in the 
jubilee year of the Society. He thanked them more 
sti]l because most of them had served in the Army, and 
he thought it was rather a feather in cap of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps that the civil members of the 
rofession had honoured the Corps by making him their 
resident. (Cheers). 





Prof. G. H. WootprinGe, in proposing The Past 
President, said that all the Fellows of the Society had 
been struck by the very excellent work that had been 
done by the President of the past year, Mr. Buxton, and 
he thought General Blenkinsop would appreciate that a 
standard had been set which it would be hard for him 
to surpass. Mr. Buxton had occupied the Chair of the 
Society for the past year with more than distinction. 
Some of those present who might not have met Mr. 
Buxton before might consider that he looked a youthful 
President, but behind his youthful appearance there was 
a brain which was capable of judgment and a correctness 
of decision which rarely came to a person except after 
long years of experience. That was an asset with which 
Mr. Buxton had been endowed, and in addition he had 
the wonderful asset of youth and enthusiam. He had 
been able to infuse that enthusiam into the Society 
during the past year, with the result that he thought it 
might be claimed that the Society had had one of the 
most successful years of its existence. But Mr. Buxton 
would not have been able to do all he had doneif it had 
not been for the assistance of his officers—The Secretary, 
Mr. MacCormack (Cheers) and the Treasurer, Mr. 
Stroud (Cheers). Personally, he occupied the Chair for 
a number of years during the war and he was therefore 
able to musk with knowledge and conviction of the 
excellent services rendered to the President by those 
officers. (Cheers). 


Mr. J. Bastin Buxton, who was received with cheers 
on rising to respond, said it always seemed to him to be 
a little rough that the Past President was not allowed 
to subside from the position which he kad occupied 
without any fuss or ostentation. Since, however, 
custom demanded that it should say something, perhaps 
to justify, perhaps to excuse his failures during his 
tenure of office, it was incumbent upon him to do that 
which custom demanded. In spite of all the drawbacks 
which attended the occupancy of the Presidental Chair, 
there were certain perquisites and privileges attached to 
it, the outstanding one perhaps being that the retiring 
President always had the privilege of making known to 
the Society and to the President the recommendation of 
the Council in regard to his election, and of welcoming 
the incoming President. That privilege and the know- 
ledge that the past year had not been devoid of 
success undoubtedly removed any tinge of regret 
which he might have felt at vacating the Presi- 
dential Chair. He had the pleasure of serving with 
General Blenkinsop on a hard-working and much abused 
body known as the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. (Laughter and Cheers). He 
had had the opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
ideas which Gen. Blenkinsop possessed, and he had no 
hesitation whatever in making known to the Society the 
advantages which would accrue to it as the result of 
Gen. Blenkinsop’s election to the Presidential Chair. 
(Cheers). He desired to remind the members, however, 
that the occupancy of the chair was not by any means a 
sinecure. If the average man were asked if he thought 
he was capable of occupying the chair he would say: 
““Good Lord, yes,” but when he got there he would 
realise what sort of a task he had undertaken, and it 
would also be forced upon him that he would not know 
the result of his occupancy until the end of his year of 
office. There were several duties which devolved upon 
the President, the most important of which was un- 

uestionably that of promoting the interests of the 

ociety. When he said “ promoting the interests of the 
Society ” he did not necessarily mean the interest of the 
Fellows of the Central Veterinary Society only, because 
in furthering their interests he was furthering the inter- 
ests of the whole profession. Reference had been made 
by Sir Nevill Smyth and by the President to two phases 
of the activity of the veterinary profession, reed « , the 
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efticient work which was done by a section of the pro- 
fession in the Army during the war and the value of the 
profession to the community from an economic aspect, 
and—perhaps even more important, its value from a 
public health point of view. The principal way in 
which the activities of the veterinary profession could 
be furthered was by making them known. There was 
no call for them to make a special effort, but there was a 
very great need for the publjcation of the efforts which 
they had made in the past, which they were making 
now, and which they would make in the future. Their 
value to the community was not known, and he took it 
that that lack of knowledge on the part of the com- 
munity was the fault of the profession itself. He knew 
it was a horrible thing to go about blowing one’s own 
trumpet—and beyond a certain stage it was detrimental, 
but the veterinary profession had not yet reached that 
stage by a very long way. (Laughter and Cheers). 
Prof.Wooldridge, among a host of flattering observations, 
had made one very sensible one—(Laughter)—namely, 
that the President could not have carried out his work 
during the past year without the help of the Secretary 
and the Treasurer. (Cheers). He desired to endorse 
everything Prof. Wooldridge had said in that respect, 
and he was sure that Gen. Blenkinsop would in the 
course of time come to appreciate the value of those 
officials just as much as all past Presidents had done. 
(Cheers). 

Maj.-Gen. E. R. C. Buruer, ©.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., in 
proposing The Visitors, said he remembered protesting 
vigorously against any form of after-dinner speaking 
when he last attended the Society’s annual gathering, 
but he had been absent from their meetings for over ten 
years, and it might be that that fact made him appreciate 
more fully the pleasures and privileges of such gather- 
ings as the present; it might perhaps be that his 
digestion had improved— (Laughter) —or possibly it 
might be that advancing age had made him take a more 

enial eutlook on life, but, whatever might be the reason, 
it was with the greatest pleasure that he proposed the 
Toast of the Visitors. He believed they were indebted 
to a German for a very complete definition of happiness 
—that genuine quae was to be found when they 
were surrounded by and feasting with their friends ; 
further, he preferred that it should be in a sunny garden, 
on a green lawn sloping gently tcwards a rippling brook, 
and the pleasure was enhanced if some tall and noble 
trees in the neighbourhood afforded a grateful shade, 
with his chiefest enemies hanging from the topmost 
boughs. (Laughter). It was perhaps impossibie to 
realise that definition in its entirety—(Laughter)—but 
he was sure everyone would agree that it was a pleasant 
thing to sit, or stand, in the glare of electric light 
surrounded by their visitors and guests, and their only 
regret was that they could not do it oftener. (Laughter). 
Perhaps if that social revolution of which they occasion- 
ally heard came to pass; that revolution which they 
were assured by the Socialists would be a short cut to 
the millenium ; in which true merit was to receive 
adequate financial reward, they might be able te indulge 
in that pleasure more frequently and on a more generous 
scale. (Laughter). He was not a psychologist of more 
than average acumen, nor a thought reader of more than 
' average intelligence, but his task of proposing the Toast 
was made very much easier by the sure and certain 
knowledge of what was ing through the mind of 
every member of the Society. As they looked at him 
he could see that what they were all hoping was that he 
would say exactly the same thing as they themselves 
would say, and at the back of their innermost conscious- 
ness he was equally confident they were thinking; “I 
hope to goodness he does not make a mess of it.” 

Their visitors included representatives of those it was 
their privilege to honour and esteem ; they had among 





them members of the national legislature who had given 
on various occasions proof of their devotion to veterinary 
interests, (Cheers). To them he said they were par- 
ticularly grateful. Gratitude had been described as a 
lively sense of favours to come, but whether that proved 
to be the case in this instance or not, he repeated, that 
the veterinary profession was especially grateful to them 
for their efforts on its behalf. There were also present 
distinguished members of the medical profession en- 
gaged on work relating to the nation’s welfare ; a com- 
mon field of work which also provided them with a sure 
basis of mutual friendship. There were, too, those 
staunch adherents and supporters who represented the 
legal and secretarial interests of the Royal College, 
whom they were always glad to see present, whether it 
was to meet their enemy in the gate or their friend on 
the hearthstone. (Laughter and Cheers). There were 
numerous and charming representatives of that sex 
which it was always their delight to honour, and, seeing 
that they might now become legislators, it would be 
occasionally their duty to obey. (Laughter). To one 
and all he was sure that what the members of the 
Society desired him to say was :“ As long as you can re- 
main with us, welcome, thrice welcome, and when un- 
fortunately the time arrives that we must part, let us 
say au revoir and not goodby-ee. (Cheers). 


Lt.-Col. A. H. BuRGoyNE, M.P., in responding, said he 
was sure he was expressing the feelings of all the guests 
when he said that the proposer of the Toast had wel- 
comed them extraordinarily handsomely. He had, 
however, a suspicion at the back of his mind that he was 
asked to reply to the Toast by way of a joke, because he 
did not know a horse from a cow except by the horns, 
(Laughter). He was a mechanical minded man and 
knew that in the case of a car the quickness of the hand 
deceived the gears. (Laughter). When, however, it 
came to climbing on a horse he did not know when to 
pnt the starting handle into the right place. (Laughter). 
If he had the inordinate vanity of an A’Court Repington, 
or the indecorous wit of a Margat Asquith, he might re- 
gale those present with reminiscences—(Laughter—but 
he proposed only to mention two of his deeds of daring- 
do in horsemanship. He recalled that in a part of the 
world where the Indian camel was indigenous he was 
meng upon a wild Arab stallion. His objection to a 

orse was that, although he loved him in theory, the 
horse always thought something different from himself 
at precisely the same moment. (Laughter). He wanted 
the horse on which he was mounted to go perfectly 
calmly and in a straight line, but the dreadful beast saw 
a number of camels rather to starboard of the line he 
wanted him to take, and went up to a most ferocious 
one, which after spitting at him bit him on the leg. 
(Laughter), His otherfreminiscence was that in Septem- 
ber, 1914, a friend of his, admiring his gallantry in join- 
ing up, presented him with a 200-guinea polo pony. He 
clambered on the pony, which immediately made a bee- 
line towards some trees the look of which he did not 
like, and he assured his audience that the ride of John 
Gilpin was as nothing to the ride he had during the en- 
suing five or six minutes. (Laughter). Only a skill 
which he was convinced supported the theory of Darwin 
maintained him in his saddle and protected him from 
the fate of Absalom. (Laughter), Turning for a 
moment to the serious side, he asked his audience to re- 
member that a variety of questions came before the 
Members of the House of Commons, who, poor devils, 
were damned for all they did. (Laughter), He desired 
to assure the members, however, that they inade every 
endeavour to do what they could to help the right 
against the wrong, and he knew of no more pleasant 
pevece than that to which he had set his hand when 

e was asked to take up the obvious and blatant in- 
justices of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. At 
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present we were living in a day of aeroplanes, tanks and 
automobiles, and he frankly confessed that with any of 
those he knew where he was, but he was frightened of 
the horse because it bit him. (Laughter). Whereas 
during the South African war horses died like flies, 
during the great war which had just taken place they 
died of old age. He ventured to think that no greater 
compliment could ever be paid to the intellectual integ- 
rity, the patriotism, and the efficiency of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps than that fact, and he held that 
that in itself was a reason for getting round thema 
body of men in the House of Commons to support their 
cause and to maintain them upon a level of justice com- 
parable to that of all the other Corps—which had done 
equally as well as the R.A.V.C, but certainly no better. 
The gallant General who had proposed the Toast had 
mentioned the hope of favours to come, and he accepted 
that challenge straight away. Since in the governance 
of their lives in this world they could wish for no better 
than abiding friendship, and as he had experienced at 
the Dinner nothing but good thoughts, good fare and, 
above all, good friends ; he asked the favour on behalf 
of all the guests that they might once again be honoured 
by being invited to attend the Dinner of the Central 
Veterinary Society. (Cheers). 


Dr. A. W. J. MAcFApDDEN, c.B., who also responded, 
congratulated the Society on having attained its jubilee, 
and trusted that it would go on and add to the dis- 
tinction with which it had invested the labours of the 
veterinary r- up to the present time He 
had listened with great interest to the President’s 
account of the achievments of the Royal Army Veterin- 
ary Corps and of the profession in general during 
the war. During that period those two terms were to a 
very large extent synonymous. He desired to say a few 
words about the Civil side of veterinary surgeons 
service. The members had been wooed by Sir Nevill 
Smyth to continue their support of the military organ- 
isation, but there were many present who fully under- 
stood that there was another side in which the help of 
the veterinary profession in this couutry was required 
just as badly, namely, the Public Health side. The 
President had referred to the importance of the pro- 
fession turning their minds to the question of tubercu- 
losis in animals, and one could not imagine a field which 
was more likely to prove fruitful and to bring honour to 
their members than the work in connection with the 
diminution—he would not say the eradication—of 
tuberculosis among the cattle of this country. The 
Ministry of Health was endeavouring at the present 
time to advance arrangements for the operation of the 
New Milk Legisation. A Bill would, he hoped, shortly 
come up for second reading, dealing with some further 
extensions of the powers contained in the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act. One of the most iutport- 
ant items which had already been arranged provided for 
the services of veterinary surgeons on the public health 
side to deal with the work of eradicating tuberculous 
conditions which might be dangerous to man from our 
milking herds. The new Act was only waiting for the 
amendments referred to, which provided for improved 
organisation of administration, a it was brought 
into operation. The new proposals would provide for the 
larger Local Authorities, County Councils and County 
Boroughs undertaking that work, and it was hoped that 
in all those cases veterinary officers would be appointed 
for the purpose of dealing with questions of health in cat- 
tle affecting man, and more especially that of tuberculosis, 
He looked forward to the assistance and warm support 
of the veterinary profession in that matter, and he felt 
there was a great field open to all members of the pro- 
fession, especially the younger members, for developing 
the public health side of their work. He hoped before 
long to see the same sort of development taking place 





with them had already taken place in preventive medi- 
cine generally throughout the country. In the old days 
medical officers of health were recruited from ordinary 
practitioners. They, in time, developed a special science 
of hygiene, and now in all the large and important 
centres there were whole-time specialists devoting them- 
selves to this work. Everybody hoped to see a similar 
development on the veterinary side. One could not 
hope that at once the new posts would be occupied in 
all cases by whole-time officers, but in course of time 
one would like to see a special set of men, working in 
the same way as the medical side of the profession had 
been working, developing the study of those hygienic 
questions which touched especially the relations be- 
tween human disease and disease in animals. There was 
a great future for the veterinary profession in that field, 
and the coming into operation of the Milk and Dairies 
Act would be the signal for it to be undertaken with 
renewed zeal. Many of his friends in the profession 
were already doing most excellent public health work, 
and he oe that before long development on the lines 
he had indicated would enable a wide extension of such 
work to be secured. (Cheers). 


Mr. J. WILLETT, in proposing “ The Ladies,” said he 
thought it would have been more appropriate if a 
sprightly bachelor had been asked to propose the Toast, 
and arrangements had been made for a maiden lady to 
respond, because then a romance might have started. 
(Laughter). Ifa lady had been put down to respond to 
the Toast he might have been able to say more, but since 
a mere man, although distinguished General, was going 
to respond he would content himself with asking those 
present most heartily to drink the health of the ladies. 

Maj.-Gen. A. P. BLENKINSOP, C.B., C.M.G., said he was 
greatly surprised that he had been called upon to respond 
to the Toast, because one would have thought at the 
present day, when ladies were eligible to become Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and there was a famous 
lady Member of the House, and when the world he 
almost said was threatened with lady parsons and lady 
lawyers, that the proverbially silent sex would have 
overcome their natural reticence and become vocal 
on their own behalf. (Laughter and Cheers). He was 
quite certain that any lady present at the gathering 
could have responded to the nice things that had been 
said about them in a far better way than he could, but 
as he was speaking for others, perhaps he might be 
allowed to borrow someone else’s speech. When Lord 
Kitchener returned from South Africa and arrived at his 
port of disembarkation, he was met by the local Mayor 
and presented with an address, accompanied by all the 
pomp and circumstance that were usual at such times. 
On that momentous occasion Lotd Kitchener gave utter- 
ance to the pregnant words: “ I thank you, Sir.” 
(Laughter and Cheers). 

During the evening an excellent programme of music 
was rendered by the Brightwell Quarteitte. 


Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 
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THE SURGICAL SEQUELAE 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen,—A definite line cannot 
be drawn between the surgical sequele of parturition 
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into either class, but the distinction is useful if one re- 
serves the term “surgical sequele” for pathological 
phenomena which are dealt with mainly by manipulatory 
interference. A few conditions may have to be referred 
to in which little treatment is necessary or in which 
treatment is useless. 

The act of parturition need not be difficult, but it need 
be neither premature nor long delayed to be followed by 
troublesome sequelz. It may be followed by fatal col- 
lapse of the mother, and a post-mortem examination im- 
mediately performed may reveal no ———— change 
which would account for the death. This is believed to 
be due to vagus irritation, and is variously referred to 
as shock, traumatic stupor, collapse and traumatic reflex 
paralysis. 

Not every case of shock is fatal, and little need be said 
as to treatment, which resolves itself into attending to 
the comfort of the animal and the administration of 
stimulants. 

Collapse may follow rupture of the diaphragm, but 
this is a rare cause ; hemorrhage is rather more often 
met with. Hemorrhage may take place from the uterine 
wall, through rupture, or owing to insufficient contrac- 
tion of the uterus brought about by rapid emptying of its 
cavity, and also after a previous and very considerable 
distension. If may be due to debility and feeble de- 
velopment of the uterine muscles. Partial adhesions of 
the placenta to the uterine wall may give rise to profuse 
hemorrhage, as the separated places in the vicinity of 
the adhesions can only imperfectly contract. 

During the act of parturition there may be rupture of 
one or other of the — pelvic vessels and hzemorrhage 
may take place from a lacerated os uteri, vagina or vulva. 
When it occurs from the os uteri or the passage, blood 
will escape at the vulva ; but when it occurs within the 
uterus it may or may not escape externally, and in the 
latter case it can only be discovered by manual explor- 
ation. 

One would be led to make such an examination by 
the behaviour of the animal. If a cow, she is usually 
found in the recumbent position, with cold horns, ears 
and mouth. The conjunctiva is pale, the pulse ‘is small 
and frequent, Lhe temperature subnormal and she some- 
times throws herself on her flat side, or she may draw 4 
her hind legs and thrust them from her again as thoug 
in pain. 

f a mare, the ears will be cold and drooping, the pulse 
small and frequent, and respirations will be increased in 
number. She sighs, sweats and rambles, the mouth is 
cold and the muscles quiver. 

Treatment. In cases of serious uterine hemorrhage, 
if one is sure there is not a complete rupture of the 
uterine wall, cold weak antiseptic solutions should be 
admitted, preferably by gravitation, or (especially if 
rupture of the uterine wall is suspected) one may soak 
towels in the same solution and place them in the organ 
to promote contraction. The towels may be removed 
next day. If the foetal membranes are present and can 
be easily removed, then they should be removed. Water 
at 110 F’. will serve the same gg as the injection of 
cold water. The insertion of ice into the uterus, or 
uterus and rectum, has been recommended but it is rarely 
available. 

Revulsives are used by some, others give whisky, 
opium, tannic acid, salts of lead, perchloride of iron or 
tincture of ergot by way of the mouth, or ergotinine or 
one of the suprarenal preparations hypodermically. No 
doubt it is sound practice to administer normal saline 
solution subcutaneously or per rectum. 

There are arguments for and against the use of vaso- 
constrictor drugs. Stimulants may be useful, and it is 

ible that opium may prevent straining, but the most 
important treatment is local. Instead of water one may 
inject a solution of perchloride of iron. A sponge 





saturated with adrenalin has been suggested as useful 
treatment. 

The same treatment applies to bleeding from the os 
ateri, and from the passage. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that every case of 
hzemorrhage requires treatment. Profuse discharge of 
blood sometimes appears for a few minutes after delivery. 
It comes neither from the uterus nor the vaginal wall, 
but from the freshly severed umbilical cord. It is of no 
consequence. 

A variety of injuries may take place in the vagina and 
vulva—these being the result of violent expulsive efforts 
on the part of the mother when the young animal is not 
in the position most favourable for birth, or when it is 
too large ; or they may be due to the manipulatory in- 
terference practised during delivery, 

There may be merely slight bruising of the tissues, 
abrasions, or hematomata. Bruising may be severe and 
cause necrosis followed in a few days by sloughing of 
the vaginal walls. There may be oedema, sometimes 
very serious, and one may see wounds which vary from 
slight tears in the mucous membrane to extensive deep 
wounds penetrating the entire thickness of the wall and 
communicating with the abdominal cavity, and through 
ae wounds portions of the abdominal viscera may pro- 
trude. 

The foal’s foot may have passed through the vaginal 
roof, and (especially if it were full at the time) it may 
have penetrated the rectum, thereby establishing a recto- 
vaginal fistula. In other cases the foot may appear at 
the anus, and the rectum and vagina may, by tearing of 
the sphincter ani and adjacent structures, be converted 
into acommon opening. The vagina becomes filled with 
faeces, the edges of the wound become thickened, rough 
looking, and soiled with faeces and urine. Extensive 
swelling of the perineum, extending even to the mam- 
mary gland, ensues, abscesses tend to form, and para- 
serge makes its appearance. In spite of all efforts to 

eep the parts clean the processes may continue, and by 
the end of 7 or 10 days it is probable that everybody 
connected with the case will wish she had been shot at 
the outset. That is the worse kind of case, but one may 
see a simple fistula leading from the vagina to the rec- 
tum. The owner may not seek the aid of a veterinary 
surgeon until some months after the accident. The 
mare is normal in every respect except that faeces appear 
at the vulva, and when a hand is inserted into the rectum 
or vagina, one discovers a hole an inch or two long with 
schirrous margin. These are difficult to deal with. 

Short fistulae may sometimes be cured by passing a 
seton. If near the vulva an attempt may be made to 
suture them, but they are unsatisfactory cases. A better 
chance of closing them is given when the fistula is fresh, 
but there is always difficulty in keeping the wound clean. 
Extensive wounds in the floor of the vagina are usually 
more serious than those in the roof, owing to the greater 
risk of fluids escaping into the abdominal cavity. 

Wounds occupied by clots of blood are common be- 
tween the vaginal mucous membrane and the muscle. 
The clots will break down in a few days and escape as 
a tarry discharge. Injuries to the vulval structures due 
to the clumsy holding back of the vulva by farm hands 
are frequently met with. 

Extensive sloughing of the vaginal wall is apparently 
more common in cows than mares. tery is is due 
to one or all of the following reasons. (1) ere bulls 
are allowed to run loose, many young and small heifers 
“steal” the bull, and calve before there is much room 
in the pene. (2) More cows live after rough hand- 
ling during delivery than mares, the latter dying before 
sloughing takes place. (3) Which is very much the 
same thing—fewer mares are handled by the owners and 
their neighbours before a veterinary surgeon is called in. 

Pieces of vaginal mucous mem>rane varying in size 
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from that of a three-penny piece to half the size of one’s 
hand frequently necrose in the cow and come away in 
a discharge, which is thick, yellow and lumpy. Necro- 
sis usually appears after the fourth day, although 24 
hours after delivery the passage may have turned grey, 
and the animal’s temperature may be over 103 although 
she is very probably feeding and chewing the cud ; but 
she strains frequently, appears to have difficulty in de- 
faecating, micturates too often, and carries her tail at an 
abnormal angle. Separation of the vulval labiae will 
enable one to see something of what is going on, and the 
insertion of a well oiled hand will reveal a surface 
which is corrugated and often somewhat dry. 

In cows the injection daily of solutions such as 1% 
Ac. Carbolic, or of 1% Sulphate of Zinc, will in the 
majority of cases suffice as treatment. It may be that 
if one examines the opposed surfaces in a week or two 
they will be found to have a tendency to grow together, 
and still later in some cases this will actually have taken 
place. Where there is actual perforation of the vaginal 
wall, if near the vulva an attempt may be made to suture 
it, but one has usually to be satisfied with mopping the 
surfaces with antiseptic lotion. When there is prolapse 
of bowel through the vaginal wall it is conceivable that 
after washing in normal saline solution it may be re- 

laced, but the only case of the kind I have seen was 
feasiann, as the bowel itself was very extensively dam- 
aged. 

‘Slight injuries to the passage will require either no 
treatment or the application of antiseptic solutions. 
Oedema of the vagina and vulva has to be treated on 
antiseptic lines, but cases of this kind are often fatal. 

Another kind of sequel is seen often in cows but less 
often in mares. It is most common after a difficult de- 
livery. The animal is down and either cannot rise, or 
if she can, she cannot stand long. The cow looks fresh 
and may be chewing the cud. If one treads on her tail 
she may squirm a little and try to rise but succeeds only 
in standing for a second on the fronts of her hind fet- 
locks. It may be that one leg is worse than the other. 
Rectal examination will probably reveal the pelvic bones 
in a normal state, and pressure on the vertebrae has a 
negative result. It may arise from a variety of causes. 
Probably simple strain of the loin muscles will explain 
many cases, but other causes have been blamed, such as 
injury inflicted on the sacral or other nerve during par- 
turition, the obturator, crural and sciatic nerves being 
particularly liable. Other possible causes are injury to 
the spinal cord ; clots in the canal ; roots of the abdo- 
minal nerves surrounded by effusion ; fractures of the 
pelvis and luxation of the sacro-iliac joint. Owing to 
its very firm union this joint is rarely disturbed in 
mares. A rare accident is relaxation of the pelvic sym- 
physis. 

Soom which are unable to rise at the end of a day or 
two will call for treatment, which will vary a little with 
with the cause and the kind of animal. Ifa mare and 
she can stand in slings, she is often worth a trial, but if. 
unable to stand in slings after a few days the best course 
is to shoot her. . ; ; 

Cows, owing to the ease with which they can remain 
in the recumbent position, are in slowly progressing 
cases more satisfactory patients. Great care must of 
course be taken to provide plenty of bedding. Depend- 
ing on the cause, a cow is usually worth a trial for 2 or 
3 weeks. I have never advised the use of slings in the 
case of cows, but have known 2 or 3 cases in which the 
owners had successfully employed them. I need hardly 
mention that when a cow is down long she should not 
be allowed to remain all the time on one side. She 
generally turns herself but almost invariably shows a 
preference for one side. : 

Apart from attending to the patient’s comfort, I know 
of no very useful treatment, but according to the kind 





of case one may apply stimulating dressing or charges, 
and may give strychnine internally. The state of the 
bowel should receive attention. 

Retention of the fetal membranes. This condition is 
much more often seen in cows than in mares, partly 

rhaps because more calves than foals are born, but 
argely for the reason that epizootic abortion is so pre- 
valent in bovines and so infrequent in mares, for females 
of either species may give birth to young in a manner 
which leads no one to suspect abnormality, and yet re- 
tain the after-birth. Possibly, as in other conditions, 
domestication plays a part, and in cows no doubt the 
peculiar arrangement of the placenta is a contributing 
cause. The cotyledons contain no muscular bundles. 
Therefore the conditions for the detachment of a multi- 
ple placenta are less favourable than for that of a dis- 
seminated one. The post-partum pains are not always 
of the same intensity ; the weaker they are the slower 
the cotyledons become anemic, and the slower is the 
separation of the fcetal from the maternal placentz. 
When the uterus is greatly dilated, as in dropsy of the 
foetal membranes (hydramnios and hydrallantois) or by 
twins, oran over-sized fetus, or when the animal has 
been long in labour, the action of the uterine muscles is 
weak, and detachment of the placentz may be slow. 
The last mentioned is perhaps not a common cause ; for 
when an animal has been a long time in labour the 
ae are often separated before the young animal 
is born. 

Retention varies greatly both in respect of the amount 
retained and in the effect on the health of the animal. A 
cow may continue to feed, chew her cud and give an 
average yield of milk, without manipulatory interference 
or the somewhat questionable practice of giving “ cleans- 
ing” medicine ; and by the end of nine or ten days 
sufficient decomposition may have taken place to allow 
of its liberation ; she will discharge a blood stained or 
a curd-like material for some little time after that, but 
will make a useful recovery. Such a course, though 
often met with, by no means represents every case, for 
there frequently results a greater loss in milk and con- 
dition than would pay for the removal of the putrefying 
structures. 

Probably the majority of animals which receive no 
attention suffer inconvenience which will vary from very 
slight metritis, decrease in yield of milk and a certain 
amount of loss of appetite, to serious metritis, septic in- 
toxication, total loss of milk, considerable loss of weight, 
and even death. Asa rule in cases which do not die, 
and they are the majority, it takes many weeks for re- 
covery of weight, and the supply of milk may remain 
low until the next calving. Thelater in pregnancy the 
calf is born the larger is the placenta and the greater is 
the danger attaching to its retention ; usually there is 
not much danger up to the end of the sixth month, but 
after that it increases rapidly. I am not suggesting that 
quite a small piece of retained placenta does not some- 
times lead to serious trouble. ‘ 

It is an interesting fact which requires explanation 
that retained membranes often rapidly blacken when 
milk fever makes its appearance. 

The injurious effects must in most cases be the result 
of septic intoxication or a bacterzemia, but there is one 
type of case in which some other influence may be at 
work. Within 12 or 16 hours of calving, although the 
membranes appear fresh and healthy, the cow strains 
violently, the temperature is 106 F., and she may groan 
or bellow. Temperature will be normal next day if the 
after-birth be removed and the uterus irrigated. Gener- 
ally the retained membranes cause very little trouble for 
five or six days, but sometimes on the third or fourth 
day (it may be earlier but not often) the membranes 
have become dark, the cow refuses food, the back is a 
little arched, the tail elevated, the temperature 103°5 or 
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104 und she strains a little. The vulval labia will proba- 
bly be a little swollen. The uterine body may be tight! 
contracted on the placenta or it may be widely di ted, 
it will contain some blood stained fluid, but it is not 
usually much more than a quart. Themembranes may be 
brittle or tough, thin or abnormally thick ; their colour 
will vary from pink through grey or greyish-yellow to 
black, and the odour may be that of the particular ani- 
mal, or it may be putrid. If nothing be done to a case 
which has shown these first symptoms of metritis and 
septic intoxication, in a few days the symptoms will 
have increased in severity and as a result of straining 
the vagina may be everted. She is in danger of becom- 
ing the victim of pneumonia due to embolism following 
phlebitis and septic thrombosis of the uterine veins, or 
she may develop a septic arthritis, particularly of the 
stifle joints. The introduction of a hand into the vagina 
will result in the discovery of a degree of vaginitis. The 
mucous membrane of the vagina will feel rough and 
especially where the foetal membranes come in contact 
with it there are often indications of ulceration. Some- 
times the os uteri has so much contracted that it may be 
difficult or impossible to worm a hand through it, 
although itis probable that the os uteri rarely closes 
absolutely while solid — remains, 

Occasionally a small piece of placenta remains and 
decomposes, and three weeks may elapse before the cow 
becomes ill ; then she will go suddenly off her food and 
have a high temperature. If you can introduce the tube 
of an ordinary enema pump, irrigate the uterus and 
syphon off the fluid, recovery is the rule. 

Treatment of retained placenta. te ig some of the 
preparations given by way of the mouth help in some 
cases, but none of them can be relied on. Very few if 
any people object to the manual removal of the after- 
birth from mares. Opinions differ as to when it is best 
removed. I prefer to remove it at about the 12th hour, 
having regard to the blame one might get if ill-effects 
followed, but 1 have yet to see the case which has suf- 
fered if it has been removed within 24 hours. One mare 
lived in spite of the owner attaching a brick-end to the 
placenta which did not come away for a week. The 
mare apparently suffered no ill-effects. 

Some veterinary surgeons object to removing the 
placenta of a cow by hand, and possibly there are rare 
cases in which it would be preferable to irrigate the 
uterus daily and wait for the placenta to come away 
itself, but 1 have never regretted removing an after-birth, 
and have never had the misfortune to have a cow die 
following its removal—provided she was not already ill 
through it not having been removed early enough. 

One has heard it said that a placenta should not be 
removed from a cow if her temperature is up. I think 
it is an indication for removal at once. There appears 
to be no reason to enter into much detail as to technique 
of removal but there are a few points which may pro- 
voke discussion, and [ will refer only to these. One is 
usually robbed of. the 4 He wa of visiting a cow 
several times in order to select the most opportune time 
for manipulatory interference, and one has therefore to 
make some kind of rule based on experience. In the 
case of abortions, the best time is usually between the 
48th and 72nd hours, and in the case of full-time calves 
from the 72nd to the 84th hours. Probabiy the earlier 
time in each case should be selected if no placenta is 
showing at the vulva, owing to the tendency of ‘the os 
uteri to become inconveniently small. 

In mares and cows the uterus should be irrigated after 
removal of the membranes and the fluid should always 
be syphoned off, and this remark applies gene to 
cows, for there is a tendency in some of them to retain 


the gallon, or gallon and a half of fluid injected, and then 
this in a few days becomes a septic pool. In either 





species one always injects and syphons off until the fluid 
returns as clear as possible. It does not matter much 
what preparation is injected provided it is not too strong. 
Normal saline answers as well as carbolic acid or potas- 
sium permanganate. I never use carbolic acid stronger 
than 4%, for toxic symptoms have occurred with 1%. 
The colour of potassium permanganate is useful, for 
when it comes out the same colour as it is injected that 
is some sort of indication as to the amount of decompos- 
ing matter in the womb. Unfortunately potass. per- 
manganate damages a gum elastic tube. ose pipe is 
probably a better tube in any case, because it can be 
soaked in disinfectant solutions or boiled. It is wise to 
have two buckets of fluid, one to irrigate the uterus and 
the other to wash the animal’s external genital parts be- 
fore and during the operation. 

Frequently the whole of the membranes can be re- 
moved in one piece, but if pieces break off and are diffi- 
cult to find owing to rapid contraction of the uterus, the 
injection of a quart or two of fluid will balloon the 
uterus and float up the pieces. Missing a few rags of 
placenta does not usually matter much in a cow, but a 
very small piece left in a mare may lead to serious 
trouble, although I have known a mare cast what was 
believed to be the whole of the membranes, and a few 
days later another piece has come away without ill-effects 
following. 

In ae off fluid from the womb it is advisable 
whenever possible to hold the end of the tube in the 
hollow of the hand, to prevent the uterine wall or pieces 
of placenta from being sucked over the end and choking 
it. When the hand cannot be introduced into the uterus 
the difficulty can be partly or completely overcome by 
first getting the tube in as far as possible and when 
there is any tendency to choking, draw it back an inch or 
two at a time, or inject a little more fluid. 

When there is difficulty in getting a tube through the 
os uteri place the end of the tube against the os, then 
tell an assistant to start pumping gently and while he 

umps press the tube gently forward ; the fluid as it 
eaves the tube will often result in relaxation of the os, 
and permit the easy introduction of the tube. 

The cow’s tail is a nuisance if she whisksit. If there 
is no one available to hold it, it can easily be tied out of 
the way by a piece of string running from the tail to the 
cow’s neck—side-line fashion. Before leaving a case 
always be careful to search both uterine cornua when 
that is possible. 

In cows, if free bleeding and much straining takes 
place during the operation, remove the bulk of the 
membranes and wash out the uterus ; she will probably 
go on satisfactorily. Perhaps however at the end of two 
or three days the cow will a little stiff and off her 
food. If so, wash her out again and you will at the 
same time be able to remove all the placenta remain- 
ing that matters in the majority of cases, 

t has been suggested that removal of the after-birth 
by hand causes sterility. I am certain in the majority 
of cases that it has no such effect, and there seems to 
be no reason why removal by hand should be more in- 
jurious than removal by decomposition. Certainly, even 
the loss of a few cotyledons is of little consequence, and 
fertilization has taken place after the removal of most, 
if not all, of the cotyledons. 

Many cows which develop into bad doers and so called 
“scanters” will be found on post-mortem examination 
to have a pint or two of foetid fluid in the uterus. This 
may be a coincidence, but it seems possible that this 
condition may lead to a toxaemia resulting in wasting or 
chronic diarrhoea. 

have so far said nothing of laminitis in mares as a 
sequel to retention of the placenta. Its treatment is 
bound by no hard and fast rule. If the uterus has not 
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closed it should be irrigated, and according to the state 
of the animal I adopt exercise, or poultices, or a clay 
puddle. I know of no specific in the way of medicine. 

Of the other complications—embolic pneumonia, peri- 
tonitis, parturient septicaemia and metritis, I will refer 
only to metritis. The symptoms in cows have already 
been referred to, but in the mare one finds a hjgh tem- 
perature, frequent pulse and respiration, stiffness, injec- 
ted conjunctiva, too frequent micturition, blood-stained 
discharge from the vulva and sometimes straining. 
Treatment in mares and cows is mainly connected wit 
irrigation of the uterus ; once or twice on the first day, 
and once a day after that until there is improvement and 
the discharge becomes more clear. Rugging, feeding 
and medicine as the case may appear to demand, and it 
is of course an advantage if the patient can be kept in a 
loose box. 

PROLAPSE OF THE UTERUS. 


This is fairly common in cows but less common in 
mares, and I have not seen a complete case of eversion 
in the mare. In the cow it is often referred to as the 
pregnant cornua that usually tends to turn inside out— 
you may, of course, after a single or twin birth see both 
cornua more or less everted, but it is rare to see them 
equally everted, even after a twin pregnancy. 

Various terms have been invented to indicate the de- 
a of eversion, that is to say whether the uterus has 

egun to turn inside out without prolapsing, or to indi- 
cate that practically the whole organ is outside the 
vulva. When only one cornu is hanging outside the 
cow, one Will see on the side of the mass a slit-like open- 
ing wide enough to admit the hand, and on pressing the 
hand into the slit one finds a cavity often the length of 
one’s fore-arm ; it is, of course, the non-inverted cornu. 
The condition may occur after easy or difficult delivery, 
after abortion or full time pregnancy, and at any time 
after parturition up to the end of the third day ; I have 
never seen it later than that. 

The afterbirth may or may not have been retained. 

Various suggestions as to cause have been made, such 
as relaxation of the meso-metrium, sloping position after 
calving, insufficient utertne contractions, relaxation of 
the broad ligaments, soft condition, and aspiration. No 
one of these appears to explain all cases. No doubt the 
weight of the secundines and the addition of weights, or 
irritation from any cause act in the direction of causing 
eversion. I have not seen it follow the removal of a 
a by hand on the 2nd, 3rd or 4th day. In the 
east extensive cases one’s attendance may be required 
because the cow is straining excessively, and on exam- 
ination one finds the uterus trying to come through the 
vagina. There is no difficulty in replacing it. There is 
no object in describing the worst cases in detail, but 
there are some points in connection with replacement 
which may be worth mention. 

It goes without saying if the after-birth is still attached 
that it must be removed. The uterus must be made as 
clean as possible. 
washed in weak carbolic solution, in normal saline solu- 
tion, or in a solution of alum. I will refer later to the 
case which is badly injured by another cow treading on 
it, and cases of that kind, but in cases of rips affecting 
the uterine mucous membrane, it is a waste of time to 
insert sutures, for they will break out before the uterus 
has been replaced. It is a good plan to give the cow an 
ounce or two of chloral-hydrate and if the job is a long 
one the chloral may be acting before you finish ; but in 
any case it may help to lessen straining when reposition 
has been effected. No doubt chloroform would be a 

at help in many cases, but when working single- 
anded I have been afraid to use it. 

If the cow is standing, so much the better, and if she 
is down you may succeed in making her rise by treading 
on her tail. If she is down in a field or other incon- 


It does not matter whether it is’ 





venient place, and cannot be induced to rise, her hind 
quarters should be raised on a gate, door, or on bundles 
of straw. If she is down in a shed and a beam is avail- 
able, raise the hind quarters by means of a set of pulley 
blocks, one hook of which is attached to a rope joining 
the metatarsal bones. Straw should be packed under 
her back when the quarters have been lifted to a suitable 
height. A man should be at the cow’s head while she is 
— lifted, or she may beat her head and smash a 
orp. 

The tail should be tied out of the way and the uterus 
supported on a sheet of some kind ; the ends of the sheet 
being held by two men, one on each side of the operator. 
Compression of the organ by twisting up the sheet has 
been recommended, and is often useful. The urinary 
— may contain urine under pressure and is an ob- 
stacle. 

Some people say the part of the uterus nearest the 
vulva should be returned first; others say start by 
pushing on the most prominent part ; that is the part 
most distant from the vulva. One usually has to com- 
bine the methods, but it will be a great help if the slit- 
like opening to the non-everted cornu be discovered, for 
the hand can be gently passed into this cornu and by 
pressing in it, the part between it and the vulva may 
then be returned first. 

In difficult cases there is often trouble in getting the 
last part into the passage ; this may be due to the diffi- 
culty of getting blood and effusion out of it, or it may be 
due to bowel. Still patience and careful pressure usually 
succeed, and in this the two men who were holding the 
ends of the sheet may help by pressing on the mass with 
the flat of their hands. 

It has been said that one should keep a hand in the 
uterus for 15 or 20 minutes after the organ has been re- 

laced, but that is usually not necessary if the uterus 
hes been put straight ; this can be accomplished, if there 
is difficulty, by running in a gallon or two of weak anti- 
septic solution, which should be syphoned off again. 
While the operation is going on it is wise to wash the 
uterus occasionally. Asa result of the cow violently 
straining it may become torn in a place or two, and the 
muscular layer may occasionally be exposed. The bleed- 
ing is rarely of consequence, and the cow will probably 
recover in spite of the injuries. On one occasion m 
hand went through mucous and muscular layers and 
could feel the intestinal viscera. The wound was in the 
roof of the uterus, and the cow lived. 

All kinds of devices have been tried to keep the organ 
in place once it has been returned, these including 
trusses, clamps, pessaries and sutures. As a temporary 
measure of course a binder-avill prevent straining. 
Trusses are usually a nuisance, and except in very bad 
cases it is probable that nothing more is necessary than 
placing the cow so that whether she is‘standing or in the 
recumbent position, her hind quarters are higher than 
the fore quarters. However, as a precautionary measure, 
I always suture the vulva with three stiff metal sutures 
placed transversely, and then secure them by twisting a 
cord figure-of-eight fashion around them. They are 
conveniently made of knitting needles. Each needle will 
make two sutures. One end of the needle is sharpened, 
and the middle of the needle is marked by a file to 
facilitate breaking it when inserted, so as to leave half in 
position. The best way is to push the needle not through 
one thickness of vulva skin on each side, but to obtain 
a better hold by first turning the vulval margin inwards 
and then the needle on each side will pass through skin, 
mucous membrane, mucous membrane and skin in the 
order mentioned. The needles should be removed on 
the third day, and unless one has been unfortunate 
enough to push a hand through the uterus during re- 
position, the womb should be washed out, care being 
taken to syphon off as much of the fluid as possible, 
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It may be that owing to the damaged condition of the 
uterus, or to the impossibility of returning it, amputa- 
tion becomes necessary. The simplest way is to was 
the uterus and apply a clove hitch, or a multiple 4 
ture—the latter is useful when the neck is very thick, but 
a clove hitch slowly tightened answers quite well. The 
ligature should be at least two inches in front of the 
point at which you intend to cut. Before you tighten 
the ligature you must guard against the presence of 
bowel, and you must be clear of the urinary meatus. 
Manipulation through the uterine wall usually satisfies 
the operator that no bowel is present, but the wall may 
be thick, or he may think he can feel bowel—something 
more or less hard and tubular is there—that is often not 
bowel, but the non-pregnant uterine cornu. [f there is 
still a doubt a small incision must be made through the 
uterine wall to allow him to peep in. 

In cutting through the stump, stop for a minute or 
two now and then, to be certain there is no excessive 
bleeding. If there is spurting tighten the ligature a little, 
or pick up and tie off an individual vessel. If now there 
is no bleeding of consequence, cut the womb off and 
gently tuck the stump into the passage and insert a suture 
or two in the vulva. 

eps treatment consists only in the daily irri- 
gation of the yy The stump will slough off in 10 
or 14 days. If it comes off too soon, protrusion of_the 
bowel is likely to take place, and is usually fatal. It is 
difficult to treat. 

Amputation is always worth a trial, but one never 
knows what is going to happen. Sometimes the cow 
dies in an hour or two ; others in two or three days. If 
they live a week they usually recover. Much the same 
may be said of the cases in which the uterus has been re- 
placed. The majority of these live, but some die for 
no apparent reason, and one wonders why others live. It 
is of interest to note in this connection that women have 
died as the result of the use of a cold vaginal douche. 

In the mare, eversion is much less common but infi- 
nitely more serious. It has however been successfully 
replaced and when that was not possible it has been 
amputated, and the patients have recovered. In incom- 
— cases the mare may have gone on well for 12 or 16 

ours after foaling, sometimes a little longer, then the 
owner thinks she is griped, she is restless, raises her tail 
a little, walks about uneasily, micturates frequently 
then threatens to lie, or she may go down and throw her- 
self on herside. Then she beginsto strain. Vaginal ex- 
ear at this stage will reveal, six or seven inches 
rom the vulva, a mass which is moist and corrugated. 
It is the partly everted uterus. Gentle pressure will re- 
turn it, and it should then be irrigated with $% Ac. Carb. 
and a dose of chloral hydrate or opium may be given. 
If she is inclined to strain much it is well to haye her 
walked around for half an hour. It is wise to leavea 
few doses of chloral hydrate to be given if the mare 
remains uneasy, but they ee to keep pretty quiet 
once the uterus has been replaced. 

If I have the misfortune to strike a complete case, I 
intend to chloroform the mare and pr on very simi- 
lar lines to those adopted with cows ; but as I have not 
yet had that misfortune I will leave this part of the 
paper to be amplified by those of you who may have had 
such a case. 

Eversion of the urinary bladder, cystitis, prolapse of 
the bowel through wounds in the uterus and passage, 

rolapse of the vagina and rectum call for mention. 
eaten of the urinary bladder may follow parturition 
in the mare, and according to the text books it may 
occur in the eow. It must be very difficult in cows, and 
especially in cows of the Channel Islands breeds, and I 
have not seen a case in any kind of cow. 





Before starting to replace the viscus it is wise to give 
the mare a dose of chloral hydrate, or to chloroform er, 


as she usually strains violently during the operation. 
The bladder is washed and then the easy way is to cover 


h | the handle of a whip stick or the end of a round ruler 


with soft cloth, gently press the covered stick or ruler 
against the most prominent part in the direction of the 
urinary meatus, and in the average case there is not then 
much difficulty in returning it. 

If thé bladder is too seriously damaged to permit of 
its being returned, or for some other reason it cannot be 
returned, it may be amputated. The process is simple. 
First ligature the neck, guarding against including the 
ureters in the ligature, and then amputate. This may 
save the mare’s life, but she is an unsatisfactory case 
afterwards. She may work well enough, but of course 
suffers from een incontinence of urine. 

Prolapse of the rectum—if the bowel is not seriously 
damaged and the prolapse is not too extensive, may be 
washed and returned. After its return a purse-string 
suture should be inserted around the anus, and a few 
doses of chloral hydrate or opium should be given. It is 
advisable to wash out the rectum once daily for a few 
days with normal saline solution or any weak antiseptic 
solution. If the suture has not broken out at the end 
of four or five days, it should be removed. Laxative 
diet should be provided. When the prolapse is extensive 
or the bowel seriously damaged the case is likely to prove 
fatal, but it may sometimes be successfully amputated. 
In amputating care must be taken not to Tet the upper 
segment of bowel slip back into the belly. 

have not seen vaginal prolapse in the mare, but it 
occurs as a complication of metritis in cows. It should 
be washed and replaced, and three metal sutures should 
be inserted to keep it in position. Antiseptic solution 
should be injected once or twice daily for some days. 
En sutures should be removed at the end of six or seven 

ays. 

ernia through wounds in the vaginal wall isa serious 
condition, and often fatal. If possible the bowel may be 
washed and returned. An attempt should be made to 
suture the vaginal wound, but that is not easy, and if 
impossible it only remains to suture the vulva and hope 
for the best. 

Immediately after the birth of a calf, bowel or omen- 
tum may a at the vulva—it has escaped through a 
wound in the uterus. If bowel, the cow usually dies, 
but after the escape of omentum recovery is more com- 
mon. The omentum if very soiled should be cut off 
close to the vulva and returned. If not soiled there is 
no need to cut it off. Omentum or bowel should be 
tucked back into the abdominal cavity, the vulva should 
be sutured and the cow should be placed so that the 
hind quarters are higher than the fore whether she is 
standing or down. 

Sterility. Vaginal adhesions, and induration of the 
os uteri are conditions for which, with the possible ex- 
— of induration of the os uteri, not much can be 

one, 

The symptoms of cystitis resemble those of metritis, 
but manual exploration will settle any doubt. Urinary 
sedatives and antiseptics should be given by way of the 
mouth, and in bad cases the viscus should irrigated. 

There is one other condition seen in cows to which I 
will refer. It is the ballooned, or non-contracted uterus. 
After calving the cow mer eueee well for 48 hours, then 
she goes off her food and has a high temperature. She 
does not always strain, but there may be a little dis- 
charge of slightly foetid material from the vulva. The 
discharge is not constant. Exploration will reveal a 
widely dilated uterus containing anything up to a gallon 
of blood-stained, foetid fluid. These cases often require 
irrigation and subsequent syphoning off for three “— 
before the uterus acquires tone enough to contract. If 
followed up the cow usually recovers. 

I have made no reference to the use of pessaries and I 
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do not think they are necessary in the treatment of 
uterine conditions if the uterus be thoroughly irrigated, 
and even when that is not done I doubt whether the 
insertion of the average medicated pessary would make 
the difference between life and death. 

Emergency slaughter in cases at or about the parturi- 
tion period is a thing I have never been a party to—if 
the flesh of the animal were intended for the food of man. 

Possibly I should have said more about tbe adminis- 
tration of drugs by way of the mouth, but in the 
majority of the cases referred to I have found that the 
local treatment was the treatment that mattered, and 
medicines by way of the mouth will be given according 
to the requirements of the case or the prejudices of the 
veterinary surgeon attending it. Diet is, of course, a 
matter of importance, but that also will be as the case 
seems to demand. 

Text books, etc, have been freely consulted ae 
goeset) in the preparation of the paper, and they include 

rof. Macqueen’s Notes, Hutyra and Marek’s Veterinary 
Medicine, Moeller’s Surgery, Fleming’s Obstetrics, 
Bovine Obstetrics by De Bruin, Winslow’s Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 





PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 

Sir,—This matter is, in my opinion, a most important 
one. I was indeed sorry that the Council did not give 
further consideration to Mr. Male’s proposal. I think 
the thanks of the profession are due to him for bringing 
this matter forward, and I trust at some future time the 
subject will be reconsidered. 

The reasons which Mr. Male puts forward why more 
publicity should be given to our doings and abilities are 
perfectly right. (I remarked upon ithis subject in an 
address which was published in V.R. June 28th, —— 
and I will again say that I consider it absolutely appa 
ling to see how very little the general public, and partic- 
ularly agriculturists, realise the important part our pro- 
fession has played in eradicating contagious disease 
from the stock of this country. One has only to compare 
the weekly return under the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mal) Acts at the present time with one ef say 10 to 15 
years ago. 

Again, how many of the public know that we as a 
profession are self supporting? If the fact were made 
more generally known I feel sure our College would be 
in a better financial state than it is at present. We read 
continually of the want of funds for the various medical 
institutions, but I very seldom see an appeal in the pub- 
lic press for funds to our College or to our professional 
advancement in any direction. 

With higher education I quite agree ; also, individual 
efforts carefully and judiciously made can do a good deal, 
but neither of these by itself brings the doings of the 
profession to the notice of the general public so much as 
an occasional record in the press of interesting facts re- 
lating to such advancements in veterinary science as 
may occur from time to time. 

Mr. Male, in his letter to the V.R., quoted one good 
instance—No case of glanders had occurred in the 
United Kingdom for 29 weeks. How many of the gen- 
eral public know that this disease is transmissible from 
horse to man and that is invariably contracted from the 
horse. Surely publicity of this fact alone, could have 
done the profession no harm. 

Again, the Remount Department during the last war 
and the work of the R.A.V.C. during the corresponding 
period. A long report of the work of the Remount De- 
partment was published in all the leading daily papers ; 
and in this way their work was much commented upon 
by the public. I think no harm could have been done 
if a Publicity Committee could have published some of 
the work of the R.A.V.C., for I am sure I am right in 
saying that the Remount Department took far more 


credit from the public than did the R.A.V.C. ; but only 
those of us who were out in France know what the 
Remount Department owe to the assistance of the 
R.A.V.C. 

No! We, as a profession, have hidden our light 
under a bushel quite long enough ; and I feel sure if a 
Publicity Committee were established much good could 
be done in many ways.— Yours truly, 

C. W. TowNsEnD. F.R.C.V.S, 

Long Stanton, Nov. 7th 


DEMOBILIZED. 


Reference “Old Stager’s” remarks in the V.R., of 
Nov. 23rd. Boarded-out horses. - 

Wish he had had some of my experiences of the “ The 
time of their lives ” as he calls it. 

What about the large number of veterinary surgeons 
who ‘left their practices and on returning found that 
the Old Stager had had the time of his life—as your 
correspondent admits—absolutely coining money out of 

our clients. Then, when you return, cutting prices at 
ess than pre-war rate to keep you from “a living. 
That has been my experience. However, Old Stager is 
like all the other {war profiteers, and soon grouses when 
some energetic opposition appears. 

I enclose advt.from Zhe Morning Post. These are 
the fellows “ Old Stager” would see starve. 


Ex-Officer, Major, aged 40, Veterinary Surgeon, without 
capital unable to get work in own profession, begs 
EMPLOYMENT as STUD-GROOM or any capacity ; 
large experience management of horses, men, office work, 
&c; excellent references. This being Obligation Week, 
other papers please copy.—Address P,N., 05376, ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ Strand, W.C. 2. 


I may state that I have never yet had a boarded-out 
horse; in my district they all go to “Old Stagers ” 
miles away.— Yours etc., 

Yorks, Nov. 29. 











“ DEMORALISED ” 








Personal. 


ARNOLD.—SHIPLEY.—In the presence of a numerous 
assembly at St. Mary’s Church, Southtown, Yarmouth, 
the wedding was solemnised on Thursday morning 25th 
ult., of Mr. Percy William Arnold, son of the late Mr. 
William Arnold, J.P., and of Mrs. Arnold, of St. Margar- 
et’s, Herringfleet, and Miss Phyllis Edith Shipley, 
daughter of the late Mr. William —e F.R.C.V.8., and 
Mrs. Shipley, of 267 Southtown. The bride was given 
away her mother. Her one bridesmaid was Miss 
Mary Shipley (sister). The “ bést man” was Mr. Frank 
8. ‘Arnold brother). After the ceremony a reception 
was held at the Queens Hotel ; the guests were limited 
to relatives of the bride and bridegroom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold left for London on their way to Bournemouth 
for the honeymoon.—Lastern Daily Press. . 








THE MILK AND DAIRIES BILL 
In the House of Commons, Wednesday, December Ist 


Mr. Bonar Law, asked by Lreut.-CoL. FREEMANTLE 
(St. Albans, C.U.) whether, in view of the need of pre- 
venting tuberculosis and the oe in putting into 
operation the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 
1915, the second reading of the Milk and Dairies Bill 
would be taken this week or next, said he regretted that 
it would not be possible to find time for the further 
stages of the Bill this Session. 

Lrevt,-Cot. FREEMANTLE asked for an assurance 
that the matter would be dealt with early in the next 
Session, as it was one of life or death. 

Mr. Bonar Law replied that that would be carefully 





considered, 
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| Foot-and-Mouth in Kent. 

Mr. Gordon R. Shiach, Rosebrae, Elgin, writing in re- | The Ministry of Agriculture announces the existence 
ference to a note on the death of a Jersey cow at the age °f foot-and-mouth disease on premises at Betteshanger, 
of 25$ years, points out that it was not a “record in| near Sandwich, Kent. This is well outside the area 
bovine ongevity.” He quotes from the first volume of around Faversham which has been for some time 
the Aberdeen-Angus Herd Book, which gives a descrip- scheduled. 
tion of “ Old Grannie,” the first cow registered in that 
book. Calved in 1824, she died at 35 years and 6 months | Rabies near Bournemonth 
on Ist July, 1859, having reared in all 25 calves. “Gran-| A new‘outbreak of rabies has been confirmed in the 
nie” bred until she was in her 29th year, but yielded no | case of a dog at Wimborne, Dorset. It has been neces- 
milk after nursing the calf of the previous year. Details’ sary therefore to extend still further the scheduled 
of her history tell that she was exhibited at the Highland ; district on which restrictions as to the muzzling and 
Society Show in 1858, this being the year before her| movement of dogs have been imposed owing to the 
death. The blood of “Old Grannie” can be traced in| outbreaks in Wilts and Dorset. This comprises the 
the male line in most of the fashionable families of to- Boroughs of Bournemouth, Christchurch and Poole, 
day, and in the female line through the “Kinochtry the petty sessional division of Christchurch and 
Princesses ” and “ Emilys.” I may add that the Prince the remainder of the petty sessional division of 
Consort was so interested in “Old Grannie” that hegot| Wimborne. The movement of dogs out of the 
a photograph of the cow, and had it placed, along with scheduled district is prohibited except by licence, sub- 
other pictures of notable animals, in his collection.— ject to the requirement of quarantine on approved 
NBA. veterinary premises for a wasted of six calendar months. 


Longevity in Bovines. 











DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 















































Rabies. Foot- one 
3 Anthrax. and-Mouth | Glanders.t png Swine Fever. 
ee) eee ee ange. 
Confrmd! Ons. | Ani- Out- | Ani-] 53, | ani. |Sheep] |. 
Period. a Ee breaks| mals, | Out- | Ani- |breaks| mals. seahe anda Scab | Out- | Slaugh- 
Sigs reaks mals, ‘ breaks | tered. * 
Q IS] (a) (a) (d) (>) | | @) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. | Sein orp 
Week ended Nov. 27 | 2 | 14 | 16 314 41] 57] 14 25 3 
1919 | 1) 7 7 g2{ 132] 33 46 23 
a 1918 | 6) 1 2 83 | 129 7 24 9 
ee 1917 4 5 | 3! ss| 94) 10 9 | 13 
Total for 48 weeks, 1920 34 | 402 | 479 | 79 lowo! 14 | 21 | 3373 | 5536 | 402] 1720 | 638 
1919 {148} 5] 212 | 279 | 70 | 3066| 22) 58] 4571 | 9098] 321] 2159 996 
—— 1918 >| s}203 |958 | 3 | 40! ar) 92] 4011 | 7455] 304] 1300 | 526 
pe 1917 392 | 447 { 25] 53] 22957 | 4215] 457] 2013 851 






































+ Counties affected, animals attacked :— 


(a Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 30, 1920 

































































Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 20. ove too oe | oi ons 8 3 
1919 ... ese eos wen oes ese _ 3 
Corresponding Week in { 1918 ... one. | ens eee ove ave ove 1 10 1 36 
Ne ED Pe Bee ee 
Total for 47 weeks, 1920 oe 1 | 1 « | 1 | 3 90 306 13 38 
ee an ce ie | ve ey ee 134 a4a*| 30 93 
Corresponding period in { 1918 ... 2 “2 £96 2" Sag, eee 94 289 27 123 
1917 ... 3 5 oo | ese 1 1 41 360 195 1125 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 22, 1920. 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 27 ote ese ees ove 8 
1919 1 18 1 3 
Onremmenind RIS ere Bete oes) ana sey Gen 1 7 1 6 
“ eS Oe ee ee SO es 16 Ree 
Total for 48 weeks, 1920 1 1 ove eee 1 3 90 314 18 88 
1919... eee ose eee ses 1 1 135 256 31 96 
aie oo Siete oP tar oy eras fey: eee ee 95 296 28 | 199 
1917 _—s ks 8 5 eee eee 1 1 41 376 196 1127 









































De ent of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 29, 1920, 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection, 








